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President’s Message 


O you remember in Peter Pan when Maude Adams asked the audience if they 

believed in fairies? Well, we believe in fairies and in surprises. Three sur- 
prises for you all and if you'll believe it they come from the very group of which your 
president is a member—the Financial Group. 


Other groups may have made or are making plans for the year, but the Financial 
Group is the first one setting out under full steam. 


Surprise No. I 


Once more the American Bankers Association have asked them to plan an exhibit 
in connection with their meeting, which this year will be in Cleveland, September 29- 
October 2. Banking services, clipping, pamphlet and information files as well as 
standard books on banking will be displayed. Books published during the past 
year will also be featured. Visualize the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Cleveland, 
which all delegates must pass as they register. Miss Emma M. Boyer, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, is the chairman. She will be assisted by Miss Alta B. Claflin, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Miss Edna I. Casterline, Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Miss Ethel L. Baxter, Librarian, American Bankers Association, New 
York City and Miss Helen G. Prouty, Commonwealth Securities, Inc., Cleveland. 


Surprise No. 2 


The Investment Bankers Association of America have asked the same Chicago 
committee, who last year organized a library exhibit for the Quebec meeting, to 
assume the responsibility this year. Three cheers for Chairman Virginia Savage, 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Sue M. Wuchter, Continental Illinois Company and 
Ruth G. Nichols, Federal Reserve Bank. This committee, working with the I. B. A. 
Educational Department, will revise Sources of Investment Information before the 
meeting in New Orleans, October 12-15. 


Surprise No. 3 


The Financial Group chairman has written and is sending out a questionnaire— 
not the kind that goes into the waste basket—but one that will bring responses 
and result in constructive work for the Special Libraries Association as a whole. 


What surprises have the other groups for us? Correspondence shows that ideas 
are not wanting. 


With the executive board meeting in Cleveland on September twenty-ninth 
achance will be given for a visit to the A. B. A. exhibit. And, after the Cleveland 
board meeting I will have a surprise for you all. 


P.S. PLEASE ANSWER LETTERS. Maybe some of you have longer vacations 
than the rest of us. I hate to think that your vacations are over and that being 
ill is the cause of silence. 


MARGARET REYNOLDS, 
President. 
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Part the Library is Playing in the Develop- 
ment of the Industrial West 


We print herewith the talks which followed 
Mr. Letchfield’s address. Mr. Thomas Cowles, 
President of the Special Libraries Association 
of San Francisco, opened the discussion for 
San Francisco and introduced Mrs. Caya of 
the California State Chamber of Commerce, 
and Miss Annette Windele of the American 
Trust Company. Mr. Guy E. Marion of the 
Special Libraries Association of Southern 
California presented the story of the Indus- 
trial West for that section of California and 
introduced Mr. Edwards of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, Miss Percey of the 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corporation, and 
Mrs. Ruth E. Creveling of the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company. 


San Francisco’s Part 


By Thomas Cowles, Librarian, California 
Academy of Science, San Francisco 


UDGING from Mr. Letchfield’s in- 

formative talk, I should say that the 
“Industrial West” was coming right 
along, if not indeed already here. 

Although I cannot speak with the 
inspired knowledge of a Native Son, 
yet I gather from a recent study that 
the history of California, and the Far 
West in general, is in all essential re- 
spects a very pretty history in petto 
of the civilization of the world at 
large; so that a Native Son, be he not 
too young, can have experienced the 
various inevitable transitions from the 
pastoral to the industrial stage of cul- 
ture. 

This rapid evolvement has produced 
universally a large and expansive liter- 
ature and given rise to the profession 
of The Special Librarian. The end of 
this highly industrialized state of so- 
ciety is not clearly in sight, nor can the 
course it will pursue be very clearly 
foreseen, perhaps. 

The poets and the philosophers have 
their notions, some of them rather 
pungent, as to the value of this kind 
of a civilization, but willy-nilly the li- 
brarian must collect, catalogue and 


make available the mass of literature 
it produces in ever bewildering profy- 
sion, and do so intelligently and ex- 
peditiously for the man in science and 
industry, no less than (perhaps even 
more) the student of the humanities 
realizes with increasing conviction that 
he who reads not widely is lost. And 
as the mazes of this vast literature be- 
come more complex, by so much more 
must the special librarian be a person 
of high intelligence and unusual re- 
sourcefulness. 

The special libraries of this “Indus- 
trial West” have some of them a fairly 
long history, as such things go, but the 
fact that from 1921, when San Fran- 
cisco special librarians banded together 
for the advancement of their common 
interests there were ten individuals in 
the group, and that today, not ten 
years later, there are over fifty, repre- 
senting nearly that many libraries, is 
a significant indication of the growth 
of industry on the Western Coast. 

One of the newer organizations con- 
ducting state-wide research activities 
is the California State Chamber of 
Commerce. I am happy to introduce 
the Chamber’s research librarian, Mrs. 
Amy Caya, who will tell you about her 
organization. 


California State Chamber 


of Commerce 


By Mrs. Amy Caya, Librarian, California 
State Chamber of Commerce 


WOULD like to tell you a little bit 

of what our organization is doing, 
because the work of the librarian it- 
self is tied up so greatly in the activi- 
ties of the organization. Naturally, be- 
ing an organization that is interested 
in the state as a whole, the state's part 
in the development of the Industrial 
West, I should say it plays a great 
part. he 

The departments of the organization 
each have a manager who is interested 
primarily in a special field of develop- 
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ment, and practically all of the activi- 
ties contribute either directly or in- 
directly toward the development of the 
state as a whole. Some of the depart- 
ments are self-explanatory. We have 
the aeronautics department, the high- 
ways department, foreign trade, con- 
servation of natural resources, the in- 
dustrial department and the agricul- 
tural department, and, of course,, the 
research department. These depart- 
ments initiate projects that are of in- 
terest to the state as a whole, subject, 
of course, to the approval of the Board 
of Directors, which is a group of men 
in representative industries through- 
out the entire state, and these men 
give of their time and interest each 
month to direct the activities of the 
organization as a whole. These pro- 
jects may be of regional interest 
rather than statewide interest, as is 
often the case, for they are very 
often especial phases of a state-wide 
problem that are interesting only to 
the people in a certain vicinity. And to 
take care of this part of the matter the 
State Chamber of Commerce is divided 
into six sections, each section being 
presided over by a District Manager 
and this man is the contact man for 
the district and he works closely with 
all of the groups and individuals in 
that district and gets them together so 
that they may intelligently attack prob- 
lems affecting that district, perhaps 
suggesting things they may do, and 
co-ordinating their activities and co- 
operating to a great extent. 

Now regional problems, in turn, may 
become of statewide significance. In 
that case one of our members of the 
Board of Directors represents that dis- 
trict, brings up the problem to the 
Board of Directors and they take ac- 
tion accordingly. In that way the state- 
wide organization functions not only 
as a whole, but also takes care of prob- 
lems that might easily be overlooked 
otherwise. Some of the projects that 
they undertake are of great interest to 
any who are interested in Industrial 
West. 

Mr. Letchfield spoke of the problem 
of distribution as being one of the 
major problems in importance. To take 
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care of this, one of the things the 
State Chamber of Commerce does is 
to develop foreign markets. This is a 
recent department and they are get- 
ting off to a fine start. Other things, 
such as the development of a uniform 
building code that affects the indus- 
trial growth of the state as a whole 
are also of importance. One of the 
other important things that they have 
done is the establishment of a Cali- 
fornia Economic Research Council, 
and this is an interésting example of 
how the organization functions. It has 
a policy of procedure in which they 
definitely state that they do not dupli- 
cate the work of other organizations, 
and the keynote of their activities is 
to co-operate and co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of the groups that are already 
organized. And, of course, nowadays 
you cannot pick up any printed matter 
but what you see that research work 
and fact-finding are the basis of any 
activity. The State Chamber of Com- 
merce realizes that there are so many 
facts that are missing, and particularly 
as regards sources of data, that they 
call together representative groups of 
research workers from all over the 
state, and from this organization has 
grown the Economic Research Coun- 
cil, which is now working on research 
work, so that the sources of material 
will be improved. It points out where 
statistics are missing and tries to take 
steps so that an organization will take 
care of that. If there is something to 
do in the way of shipping: statistics, 
for instance, such as coastwise  ship- 
ments that are important in industrial 
development, something that is not 
sufficiently covered, this organization 
will find and get together the people 
that can well take care of this, and 
they will be asked what might be done 
and will take the steps which are 
necessary. 

Rather than to do the work itself 
it tries to direct and co-ordinate the 
work that is already being done. The 
entire organization centers around the 
Research Department, naturally, and 
its services are given through the li- 
brary as part of the information de- 
partment. The members of the organ- 
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ization, and of course the members of 
the staff, demand a great deal of at- 
tention, and the general public is 
served. Finally, special groups in this 
state are free to use the library and 
the services of the research depart- 
ment. 

The library is the center of the re- 
search department just the same as 
the activities of the organization cen- 
ter around the research department, 
and it is the part of the library not 
only to take care of the finished re- 
ports and to supply them with the ma- 
terial they need, but also to supply 
them with the information they need 
when it is needed, and it implies, just 
like any special library, that you get 
the sort of information, see what they 
shall need and follow the current of 
events and make the material available 
for whenever it is needed. 

The research department, in turn, 
serves not only its own organization, 
but through its regional organizations 
serves the state as a whole and does its 
part in the development of the Indus- 
trial West. 


Mr. Thomas Cowles: Among other 
things for which California is known 
abroad—that is, east of the Rockies 
is its activities in branch banking. The 
second representative of San Francisco 
special libraries will represent the 
\merican Trust Company, Miss Ann- 
ette Windele, Librarian. 





California Branch Banking 


By Annette Windele, Librarian, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco 


INCE the days of gold (somebody 
had to bring that in) San Francisco 
has been the financial center of the 
Pacific Coast. Record breaking prices 
brought, recently, in an auction in New 
York for rare, privately minted Cali- 
fornia coins remind us that, like the 
Irish who “had boats of their own at 
the time of the flood,” San Francisco 
had private mints and real “hard 
money” at a time when the rest of the 
country had a doubtful currency. 
With an unprecedented supply of 
gold, banking facilities, if only for safe 
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keeping, were in great demand and 
private banking firms sprang up almost 
overnight to meet the emergency, 
There were, in fact, more than forty 
so-called banks in the city in the early 
fifties. All that was required in those 
days, to constitute a going banking 
concern, was the possession of 4 
strong safe or a cellar wherein to de- 
posit valuables. From these beginnings 
has grown the banking power of the 
state, always employed to further the 
progress of whatever enterprises have 
been developed, for the exploitation of 
her mineral and agricultural wealth 
and the promotion and expansion of 
her foreign trade. 


Financial considerations play an im- 
portant part in any program of indus- 
trial expansion and western financial 
institutions are well equipped to meet 
whatever demands may be made upon 
them in this connection. The combined 
banking resources of the eleven west- 
ern states constitute a substantial cap- 
ital, a not inconsiderable portion of 
which is concentrated in the banking 
institutions of the cities of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Long the most 
conservative of commercial establish- 
ments, banks have in recent years 
made extensive changes in the scope of 
their activities and many departments 
now taken for granted were looked 
upon only recently as distinct innova- 
tions. 


It is a little more than ten years 
since the first bank library was estab- 
lished in San Francisco at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. A year later the Ameri- 
can Trust Company installed a library 
in connection with the Bureau of News 
and Research and the Bank of Italy, 
then on the threshold of its great ex- 
pansion program, recognized the need 
for a like department. Just this year 
the Wells Fargo Bank, the city’s oldest 
bank, has opened a well equipped li- 
brary. So there are four busy bank Ii 
braries serving diversified banking in- 
terests in the city. The Stock Ex- 
change Institute Library and the It 
brary of Leib Keystone & Company 
constitute the roster of the financial li- 
braries. 
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The bank library not only houses the 
statistical and informational services 
supplied to the bank, but it sifts and 
makes available the current news, it 
keeps abreast of the changes and con- 
serves the records of the past. It is pre- 
pared to supply information of “in- 
finite variety.” When, as so often hap- 
gens, a new concern comes face to face 
with the question of “Where is the 
money to come from?” the banker 
usually has the answer ready, but not 
sefore he is in possession of all the 
facts. Now it may be that the bank li- 
brary will be called upon to supply 
some needful data. 


When experiments have been 
brought to successful conclusions, ade- 
quate publicity is given the results, but 
reliable information indicating the pos- 
sibilities in some little known field, is 
seldom readily obtainable. It is these 
first tender shoots of information that 
mark the promising beginnings that 
the watchful librarian preserves from 
the material passing through her hands 
in the hone of providing a link in the 
chain of indispensable facts. 


Advertising and publicity depart- 
ments make their special demands on 
this department and the distribution of 
books and periodicals for officers and 
staff make up the ordinary library rou- 
tine. Each bank develops its library 
along strongly individual lines and 
among the hundred or more financial 
libraries of the country, the greatest 
diversity of scope and accomplish- 
ment exists. 


Now it always seems to me that, 
should Special Libraries Association 
ever adopt a device, it might take as 
their motto “Multum in parvo,” be- 
cause the library may be a small part 
of the organization, but still it very 
often does play a not insignificant part 
in accomplishment. 


President Alcott: This discussion is 
to be continued by representatives of 
the Chapter in Southern California, 
and Mr. Guy Marion, a former presi- 
dent of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion will make the presentations. 
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Los Angeles’ Part 


By Guy E. Marion, Manager Research Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


N behalf of Mr. Whiting, our pres- 

ident, I think I might take just a 
moment to say that we are going to 
cordially welcome you to Southern 
California, should you journey in that 
direction after leaving here. There we 
hope to see less fog, at least not until 
our high fog blows away, which blows 
away about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Then we will give you the blessed 
sunshine that will warm the cockles of 
your heart and make you feel good. 
So come down and see us next week, 
after finishing here. 

I might reminisce, I suppose, but I 
hardly think I ought to take the time. 
We have had such a svlendid setting 
forth of the Industrial West picture by 
Mr. Letchfield that I think we ought to 
filling in the chinks of that economic 
adhere to our business now, of simply 
structure that he has so beautifully 
laid before you. 

So I am going to take only a mo- 
ment to point out one or two things. 
While Mr. Letchfield has given a pic- 
ture for the whole western coast, the 
three states, and particularly all of 
California, may I say that one of the 
most startling occurrences, industrial- 
ly, has been the growth of Southern 
California. I don’t say that from any 
egotistical standpoint, or because I 
happen to live there, but one of the 
startling things is that during the cen- 
sus period from 1925 to ’27, which fur- 
nishes, as you know, the last industrial 
figures that were picked up by the Fed- 
eral Government and therefore have 
authority back of them, Los Angeles’ 
industrial increase was nearly thirteen 
per cent. That was striking for the 
reason that, in that same period, be- 
tween those two years, industrialism 
in other parts of the country almost 
invariably was standing still or going 
ahead at one or two per cent, or per- 
haps slipping back ten to fifteen per 
cent. So that there was a very strik- 
ing occurrence in the industrial pic- 
ture of the West. 
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I think many industries of national 
character will continue to come here 
to the West as the California popula- 
tion increases. Now that leads me to 
the thought, “Why did | lose this 
voice ?” Well, I lost this voice because 
I have been the secretary of a special 
census committee in Los Angeles and | 
nearly broke my heart trying to find 
that million two hundred and thirty- 
yne thousand people down there, and 
in finding them I suppose I got a little 
tired and my voice didn’t come back 
with its usual rebound. 


But where population grows, as it is 
growing on the West Coast, there in- 
dustry follows, and markets follow; 
as Mr. Letchfield so clearly pointed 
ut, new industries no longer go or lo- 
cate at the whims of this or that pretty 
salesman or pretty Chamber of Com- 
merce, which tells a glib story, but 
they choose locations after the most 
searching analysis of the research 
men that precedes the selection of 
a point. We continually, in Chamber 
of Commerce work, come to see that 
and sometimes contests go on for an 
individual plant between communities, 
here in the West, as they do in other 
parts of the country, sometimes for 
two or three years before the die is 
cast. Sometimes property is even lo- 
cated and purchased and then the plant 
may not decide to locate there, where 
the original purchase is made, as new 
facts are revealed from further re- 
search. 


We need to devote our ideas, then, 
I think, to the spreading—the purpose 
and the need of these special libraries ; 
first, because they are helpful in col- 
lecting data and making research de 
partments more successful, and getting 
the facts before industries which are to 
come here; then we ought not to lose 
sight of the point that there is another 
thought: after we have gotten these 
industries here, if we could only get a 
library started in them when they first 
come, let that library grow and de- 
velop and come along in the history of 
those companies after they arrive here 
—if we could get that thought across 
in some big way we could accomplish 
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something as an association and as 
librarians. 

Now, in introducing these three people 
who are going to give you this picture 
of what is happening in certain types 
of industrial libraries, I think we se- 
lected them rather judiciously. In the 
first place, one of the great things that 
has spelled the growth of the popula- 
tion of the West was the development 
of oil. When the Signal Hill and Santa 
Fe fields came in in 1923, and oil pro- 
duction jumped up and the curve went 
up like this, (indicating) people of all 
kinds rushed as they always do and 
did in the early days of the vellow gold 
rush to California and then came what 
we called the “Black Gold Rush” to 
California, and particularly to the 
Southern end of the state because 
there is where the oil was found and 
developed. 

Then the second speaker illustrates 
another thing that has helped to build 
up California largely—well, really, the 
thing that sold California to the rest 
of the nation, has been the motion pic- 
ture, hasn’t it, when you come right 
down to it? And hasn’t the motion pic- 
ture first sold California to the United 
States and then sold America to the 
whole world? | am more and more 
convinced of that fact because when I 
was President and sat in this man’s 
chair, indicating Mr. Alcott, I at 
that time was connected in New 
York with The Community Motion 
Picture Bureau, just at the height of 
the close of the War activities, and | 
recall so distinctly how effectively the 
motion picture was not only entertain- 
ing and keeping up the morale of the 
troops in the field and all over the 
world, wherever our Flag traveled in 
the course of the World War, but it 
was selling at the same time America 
to the rest of the world and that has 
gone on and gone on and that came, 
of course, out of Los Angeles. We take 
great pride in it, but I think even the 
whole state of California takes an 
equal pride, if not the West Coast, in 
the fact that we have had an agency 
here on the West Coast which has told 
the world about America and, in turn, 
has told America about California. So 
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there is the second thought and reason 
for the choice of Miss Percey, who 
will explain the motion picture library. 

And the third phase fits nicely again 
into the picture, in that we have some 
very wonderful natural resources 
here in the West. Those natural re- 
sources have done so much toward the 
building up of our industrial structure. 
For instance, what brings a manufac- 
turer to the West Coast? What are 
some of the telling arguments that 
bring them here? We shall give them 
a market, give them population; can 
they produce here at a cost that 
will overcome the freight rates from 
the East here, so that you Eastern 
people won’t be manufacturing the 
stuff and sending it out to us to buy 
with all that freight charge added on, 
which Mr. Johnson there knows all 
about and is smiling about? 

Well, we have wonderfully cheap 
power here. How do we get it? Out of 
our mountain streams—another source 
of gold—“White Gold” as it is some- 
times called, the water that develops 
the hydro-electric power. And here 
again is our chief fuel, oil, which runs 
the steam plants that develop other 
power, and in it again we have cheap 
fuel, easily handled and economical, 
which gives us a means of developing 
power easily and getting it to the man- 
ufacturer. 

Then as a by-product of our oil in- 
dustry we also have gas, natural gas. 
One of the main full page advertising 
campaigns in San Francisco at this 
moment is announcing the fact that 
San Francisco has natural gas, some- 
thing which Los Angeles and Southern 
California have had for many years. 
Owing to the splendid development 
of the pipe lines, which brings natural 
gas for such a long distance, San 
Francisco can now use that telling 
argument for bringing new industries 
to this city. 

_ That is an achievement, but you see 
itis a by-product of another one of our 
natural resources. So painting that 
picture broadly for a few minutes, I 
want to now introduce to you Mr. B. 
H. Edwards, former president of our 
Southern California Chapter. He will 
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illustrate two ideas, as | see it. I think 
it is perhaps worth while to speak of 
those. He represents the very thing 
that I spoke of in that he dates from 
the beginning of the El Segundo Re- 
finery and was for some ten years, I 
think, a draftsman and then was put 
in charge of the growing library and 
told to make it an effective working 
tool in the institution. 

I think you will see, after his talk, 
that he is undoubtedly succeeding 
wonderfully in that respect. Secondly, 
he brings his own native genius into 
Special Library work, illustrating an- 
other thought: That it isn’t essential 
for a man to have special library train- 
ing, although I wish to cast no asper- 
sion against those who have been so 
favored; but may I incidentally say a 
word for those who, like myself, came 
into the library field through the back 
door and not through the front door and 
that whatever little I have achieved in 
my library work has come rather from 
a broad university training which pre- 
ceded my going into business, and then 
by bringing everything to bear upon the 
problem of librarianship that I could 
pick up out of the experience and out 
of the achievements of those of you 
who have had time to have better 
training. Mr. Edwards represents the 
same type. 


The Petroleum Library 


By Byron Edwards, Librarian of the El 
Segundo Refinery of the Standard Oil 
Company of California 


R. MARION rather handed me one 

that time, but I am going to have 
to give due credit to those who are 
trained in the library field before I 
start any talk, because after I went in- 
to the special library of the Standard 
Oil Refinery of the El Segundo, I im- 
mediately joined the Special Libraries 
Association of Southern California, 
which was then in the process of for- 
mation, and learned all I know about 
libraries from the members of that As- 
sociation. So those who really had 
some training get a lot of credit any- 
way. 
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I really had intended to start out 
with a bang, something like this: 
“Twenty-six per cent quicker start- 


ing!” | didn’t start that fast. 
“Two hundred extra miles!” “More 
miles per gallon!” “An _— extra 


quarter in every gallon!’ You see 
those kinds of claims in the oil com- 
pany advertising of today, and some 
of you perhaps wonder, well, in fact, 
asked the question: “Twenty-six per 
cent quicker than what?” Then some- 
body wanted to know if that was the 
reason they had libraries in oil com- 
panies, to answer those apparently ab- 
surd statements, and foolish questions. 

And surprising as it may seem, he 
hit the nail on the head a good deal 
closer than he could possibly have 
thought. To answer these seemingly 
foolish questions, and to make these 
apparently ridiculous statements a 
reality, has been the underlying reason 
for many of our special libraries with- 
in oil companies. 

Nearly all of the larger oil compan- 
ies, and many of the smaller ones, have 
research departments or development 
laboratories, whose objective is to im- 
prove the quality of their products, so 
that they will do more work and do it 
better. In many cases the Petroleum 
specal library is a part of these re 
search organizations, and as such do 
their share toward making these state- 
ments more nearly the truth than they 
may seem on the surface. Our own 
Technical Libraries have aided, in no 
small degree, our Research Depart- 
ment’s constant effort to make Stand- 
ard Oil Products the best there are, 
and thus have contributed their part 
in maintaining this company’s leading 
position during the progress of the 
West’s development. 

There is an almost unending amount 
of literature, a great deal of it highly 
technical, that must be read and 
searched, classified, filed and indexed. 
\bove all, however, is the important 
duty of presenting to those on the 
technical staff all the material of spe- 
cial interest to each one of them, as 
fast as it is published or made avail- 
able. 
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The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia has, at its Richmond Refinery, 
a staff of reviewers and_ translators 
who are doing this kind of work con- 
stantly. The method used to present 
the material collected, is to issue a 
weekly review of technical literature, 
in which abstracts are classified and 
indexed. These Technical Reviews are 
sent to those interested and from them 
the worker can readily and quickly 
cover his field and select pertinent ma- 
terial. Other usual library methods are 
also followed, and I am sure that Mr. 
Cassidy, who is in charge, will be glad 
to have those of you who are inter- 
ested, make him a visit while you are 
here. 


Several other oil companies on this 
coast follow similar methods at their 
Technical Libraries: The General 
Petroleum Corporation, the Texas 
Company, the Shell Oil Company and 
others. The Union Oil Company, at 
their Wilmington Refinery, make their 
library the clearinghouse for all ex- 
perimental and research projects con- 
ducted within their company. To make 
this practical, they have developed a 
most complete and comprehensive 
decimal classification which is used for 
a filing system. 


It is an expansion of the Bureau of 
Mines Petroleum Classification, which, 
by the way, is being used in a good 
many of the Petroleum Libraries on 
this coast and elsewhere. It is a com- 
plete system within itself, using the 
full 999 whole numbers. Where the 
Petroleum collection is placed within a 
general library, or where the Dewey 
System is used, the letter “P” is used 
as a prefix to designate “Petroleum” 
and collection inserted under the 
Dewey number 665.5. This special 
classification, or some similar substt- 
tute has become necessary for the 
large amount of specialized subject 
matter found in the literature on 
petroleum. (The main subjects covered 
are: general, geographical, geology 
and origin, development and_produc- 
tion, transportation, storage and dis- 
tribution, properties, refining, utiliza- 
tion, legislation and statistical.) 
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Statistical information is an = im- 
portant factor in the petroleum busi- 
ness and some oil company Ihbraries 
have this feature as a part of their 
daily work, but more often it is 
handled by a special Statistical Depart- 
ment. 

The Geological Departments of some 
oil companies have libraries of their 
own, which are charged with the duty 
of collecting and filing field informa- 
tion, geological reports, maps, etc. This 
type of information also forms a large 
part of the work of one or two special 
libraries not strictly oil company li- 
braries, yet intimately connected with 
the progress of the petroleum industry 
inthe West. I have in mind the Bureau 
of Mines Librarv here in San Fran- 
cisco, the State Department of Oil and 
Gas in the Ferry Building, and the 
California Oil and Gas Association Li- 
brary in Los Angeles. 

Another type of Petroleum Library, 
and perhaps it should have been men- 
tioned first, is the general library, 
serving all phases of the oil business. 
Such a library the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California has in its Home 
Office here in San Francisco. While 
sponsored by the engineering depart 
ment and under its direct supervision, 
it is serving the needs of practically 
every department that has headquar- 
ters in the building, as well as main- 
taining mail service to many outside 
individuals and departments. The Pro- 
ducing Department has a large field of 
activity. So it is with the Sales or Dis- 
tributing Department. Executives and 
Directors must follow general business 
as well as the special problems of their 
own activities. There are Patent De- 
partments, Accounting, Credit and 
Auditing Departments, Personnel and 
Safety Departments, and many others, 
all of which must he served equally 
well by this tvpe of Petroleum ‘special 
library. 

_ Before closing I might mention a 
feature of my own library that may 
interest some of you. 

We have a library committee, com- 
posed of heads of some of our Refin- 
ery Departments served, which takes 
an active interest in library activities 
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and aids in obtaining proper co-opera- 
tion. 

Il am sure that Technical Staffs, 
leaders and executivesin the Petroleum 
industry, will agree with me that the 
Special Libraries have done and are 
doing their share in the development 
of the Industrial West—a _ develop- 
ment in no way behind industrial de- 
velopment anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. Guy Marion: 

Now it gives me pleasure to intro- 
duce Miss H. G. Percey. Miss Percey 
illustrates one of the ways in which, 
as I see it, the special library pro- 
vides a field for those workers who 
have a very favorable—if we may not 
say brilliant—success in public library 
work. Miss Percey for a long while 
was head of one of the divisions in 
the Department of Literature, or fic- 
tion (I have forgotten which) of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. Miss Per- 
cey was reached out for and gathered 
into the motion picture industry by the 
motion picture people from a staff of 
efficient workers in our public library 
there. It illustrates how unbeknown, 
shall we say, sometimes, we may be 
selected and drawn from one post in 
life to another one, because we have 
particularly well achieved in the post 
where we are and unexpectedly we are 
called into a different field. 


The Motion Picture Library 


By Miss H. G. Percey, Librarian, Paramount 
Famous-Lasky Corporation 


FEEL as if I should be the comedy 

relief and should break into a tap 
dance or a handspring for you, because 
motion pictures are very different 
from all the serious and intellectual 
work that the rest of you do. 

Some of the reference questions | 
have had are like this: “How do you 
spell ‘uh huh?’ not uh uh, but uh huh.” 
We are asked how to find Spark Plug 
without his blankets, and “Do ladies 
wear bustles with riding habits in 
1880.” So vou can see that is a far cry 
from all of the things you are looking 
up. 
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However, we are not really as much 
of a stepchild as one might imagine, 
for after all we started in 1914. I was 
surprised when Miss Windele said that 
the first bank library in San Francisco 
began ten years ago, because we had 
one in 1914. At that time it was a very 
curious library. It was started by Mrs. 
McGaffey, who was a stock actress. At 
that time she was reading plays for the 
old Lasky Feature Film Company. 

It seems that at that time most 
plays were being done in pictures, in- 
stead of stories, and they would come 
to her and say, “What did the leading 
lady wear in such and such a play, and 
what kind of props did they use, etc. ?” 
Very shortly afterwards they decided 
to do away with the play-reading at 
the Lasky studio and she went to Mr. 
DeMille, who was director of the 
studio at that time and suggested that 
she stay on and gather in a few books 
and help them in finding local color 
for their pictures. 

From that it has grown to be a li- 
brary now, of six thousand volumes, 
including magazines of which we have 
a great “number. Besides our own li- 
brary in Hollywood, there are several 
others. The only good technical library 
of motion pictures, as far as I know, 
is that of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Sciences, and we personally have 
very little use for that. That is used 
mainly by the sound engineers. Then 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Company 
have a library similar to ours. How- 
ever, the art books in that library are 
separate and are used in the Depart- 
ment of Art and Architecture, and 
Mrs. Bucknell, who is at the head of 
that library, has only the travel books 
and the picture files. 

The Fox Film Company, on the staff 
of which was Mrs. Frances Richard- 
son, has also a similar library to ours, 
and Universal Film Company’s library, 
under the charge of Mrs. Grant has a 
personal collection of books, and it has 
been expressed as being a fairly good 
reference library. 

The First National has one started, 
just as a reference library, and I think 
that that includes all of the motion 
picture libraries in Hollywood. 
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However, all of us in that work do 
work for the other motion pictures be- 
cause the motion picture people go 
from one studio to another for assist- 
ance, and if they have used your }i- 
brary you are apt to have a call from 
United Artists, or Columbia Pictures, 
saying, “I hear you have such and such 
a book; may we please borrow it?” 
and we never refuse, we haven't the 
heart to say “no” because we know how 
awfully hard it is to find something 
when you want it. 

The motion picture library today has 
mainly picture material. We buy al- 
most no books that are not illustrated, 
and our picture file comprise hundreds 
of thousands of clippings and photo- 
graphs which we have gathered from 
all parts of the world. The Paramount 
Company itself has exchanges all over 
the world, and if we cannot find ma- 
terial here, or in New York, we cable 
our District Managers in these foreign 
exchanges and they send us the ma- 
terial we need. 

Besides photographs and the maga- 
zine and book material, we have an- 
other class of material which probably 
none of you has to handle, which we 
call “insert material.” I think all of you 
know, particularly in the day of silent 
pictures, that there were large close- 
ups of menus, railway tickets, theater 
tickets and letter-heads. We have to 
have those. They are sometimes diff- 
cult to get in a pinch and we are al- 
ways delighted when any of our peo- 
ple from the studio are sent abroad, 
either to take pictures or to look at 
fashions or whatnot, because we urge 
them to bring us back everything from 
theater tickets, stubs, to canceled bills. 


The work of the Department starts 
usually with the Scenario Department. 
They help us occasionally, but most of 
the time we are helping them. They 
come to us as soon as the writer 1s 
assigned to the picture and ask us for 
material. For instance, when the pic- 
ture, “The Vagabond King,” which 
many of you have seen, was being 
taken, we had to get all of the ma- 
terial available on France in the tt 
teenth century for the director, for the 
supervisor of the picture and for the 
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writer who had been assigned to it. 
Then when the script, as we call the 
shooting schedule which tells where 
the scenes are laid, and the different 
close-ups and long shots and all of the 
rest of it has been made out, a copy 
of that is sent to all of the Depart- 
ments and then they come to us. The 
costume director comes to us for sug- 
gestions for clothes, for hair dress, for 
make-up, for jewelry, purses, and all 
those other little things that go with 
costumes. Then the Property Depart- 
ment comes to us for what they can 
get for the action parts, many of which 
have to be made in a period picture 
and we have everything from the scaf- 
fold and the chains of the prisons and 
handcuffs to the sort of vehicles in 
which they rode, the harness, the 
swords, armor and everything. That is 
all to be found by us. 

In the Vagabond King we had a 
great time finding the kind of razor 
that was used in the 15th century for 
the barber. 

Then the Art Department has the 
sets to design and the Set Department 
has to know about the way a table was 
set at that time, the heating utensils, 
china, etc. And then after the picture 
is fairly well going we have to con- 
sider the Title Department, who will 
come to us for backgrounds for their 
titles. The Publicity Department also 
uses us for stories in connection with 
it. So you can see we serve practically 
every department of the studio. 

I was amused to find an article in 
the New York Times a short time ago 
which said, “Please do not blame the 
Technical Department of the studio for 
mistakes in pictures; they are very 
seldom to blame. They are a very 
serious-minded, intellectual people 
with books on etiquette under their 
arms and weep with shame when a 
picture is shown.” There are occasion- 
ally mistakes in pictures for which we 
are not to blame. 

May I tell this one little story and 
then I shall stop. Not long ago, when 
filming the picture “The Return of Fu 
Manchu,” we had a very nice street 
in Limehouse out on our back lot. It 
was very well done. We had a yellow 
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smoke-screen for fog and had the very 
atmosphere, with Chinamen and all the 
rest of it, with Inspector Smith of 
Scotland Yard in his unmarked Daim- 
ler collar. I was called upon to “please 
hurry out with a picture of a police- 
woman’s uniform,” as they were not 
certain the dress was correct. As | 
went out I saw a man looking very 
wild-eyed up at the little buildings on 
the side of the street I had to go up in 
order to avoid the camera. As I came 
up to him he said, “I have the craziest 
job anyone has ever had. I am looking 
for a darned mocking bird just now 
that will insist on singing when they 
start the camera grinding.” So you see, 
we aren't to blame for everything that 
happens. 

Mr. Guy Marion: 

In introducing the last speaker | 
must tell you that the electricity, 
which her company distributes, is made 
by steam, and again, that the gas 
which her company distributes is man- 
ufactured and not natural. Indeed, you 
are fortunate in having Mrs. Creveling 
come here to talk to you at all, for she 
is no less than the Vice-Chairman of 
the Women’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association meet- 
ing in this city at this time. She has 
been here for several days and has 
merely stolen away in order to give 
us of her valuable time this morning 
on this program. 


The Public Utility Library 


By Mrs. Ruth E. Creveling, San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Company 


T is difficult to think of industrial de- 

velopment anywhere without gas or 
electricity because these are two com- 
modities which immediately bring to 
mind the thought of light, heat and 
power. There is really no fundamental 
reason why the story of the growth of 
the west should carry any deeper than 
the growth of any other section of the 
country; yet, thanks to Horace Gree- 
ley and the motion picture industry, in 
the public mind it undeniably does. 

Electricity generated by the water- 
falls of any part of the country has 
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exactly the same power possibilities as 
ours, but somehow it doesn’t seem to 
offer the potent power of romance as 
the crop of kilowatts from some pic- 
turesque plant of the poetic high 
Sierras. 

Fortunately for Wisconsin and In- 
diana waterfalls, however, a kilowatt 
is a kilowatt regardless of whether the 
locality has a good press agent or not. 

It is particularly true that, in the en- 
gineering field, where the methods and 
material which yesterday seemed to 
represent the apex of achievement, 
there we find superseded the other 
methods and materials by better 
methods and vastly superior materials. 

With its extensive merchandising 
and security activities, and dependence 
on chemical and engineering advance, 
the public utility finds it necessary to 
keep in intimate touch with not only 
what its fellow utilities are doing in 
America and foreign nations, but also 
in other lines which might seem to 
have no direct bearing on our interest. 
In that the special libraries of modern 
public utilities are a great asset. With- 
out such a unit it could hardly be re- 
ferred to as being modern. There are 
many units west of the Rockies. The 
largest of those are with the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, here in San 
Francisco; the Southern California 
Edison in Los Angeles; the Southern 
Sierras Power Company of Riverside 
ind my own organization, the Consolt 
dated Gas and Electric Company. 

“he public utility librarian, I sup- 
pose, knows more than any other 
branch of the special libraries when it 
comes to the matter of selling to her 
clientele the idea of library service. It 
has developed rather a technique in 
this matter. Primarily it is the execu- 
ives and engineers who utilize the li- 
brary to the largest extent. but 
through a well thought out plan we 
ire gradually interesting the individual 
employee in subjects which can be of 
value to him. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Library 
here has received, voluntarily, some 
fifteen hundred marked articles every 
month. This same library has what it 


calls a special interest card for the in 
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terest of the new employee. It con- 
tains the employee's name, a place for 
his room number, etc., and the list of 
magazines in which he would be pri- 
marily interested and the library sees 
that he is well supplied. 

Although a great deal of our work 
comes in in the form of special re- 
quests for reference work, we feel that 
a large share of the value of the public 
utility would be nullified if we waited 
for those, who should have the infor- 
mation which we have available in the 
library, to come to us for that informa- 
tion. A mimeographed bulletin is gotten 
out from time to time, listing new 
books and periodicals, and most of us 
run a library column in the company’s 
monthly publication. 

The number of volumes in our Cali- 
fornia units varies from eight hundred 
in the smallest to many thousands in 
the largest. But growth along all lines 
of utility interest is so rapid that we 
find that books become obsolete almost 
before they are off the press and we 
depend on the current trade and _ pub- 
lications for perhaps eighty per cent 
of our reference material. It might be 
interesting to vou to know that the 
smallest public utilitv library here in 
California subscribes to eighty month- 
ly magazines, eleven weeklies and 
over fifty newspapers. We also depend 
on government publications to a large 
extent, especially the current releases 

I am confident we have increased 
our value to the utility industry as 
much by voluntary assistance, that | 
1 


spoke of before, as by standing by in 


emergency cases; for in the last 
analysis it is just as essential, and 
probably more constructive in the long 
run, to see that the Superintendent of 
run, to see that the superintendent of 
electrical production is kent in touch 
to have ready an immediate response 
to the auditor’s frantic and sometimes 
ill-timed S-O-S for the rate structure 
of 1898. 

Utility libraries in this state have a 
very elastic policy in the matter of 
taking care of requests from those out- 
side of the industry. Down in San 
Diego we frequently have the oppor- 
tunity of assisting various municipal 
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bodies. I am sure all the other libraries 
of this character render this same 
assistance. We have high school, col- 
lege people, and so on, come to us who 
want assistance from our libraries in 
getting up their theses. When a chap 
comes into the power company library 
for debate material on Municipal vs. 
Private Ownership, we are pleased to 
give him the pro and con and wish him 


* ’ 
Editor’s 

In spite of eternal vigilance, errors 
will creep into the magazine. We regret 
that through a blunder in correcting 
proof Miss Linda H. Morley’s name 


attached to the report of the Committee 
on Publications, was misspelled. 


* * * 


In another column we report the 
formation of a new special library in 
Chicago by the Associated Telegraph 
and Telephone Company. Miss Mildred 
A. Burke, Librarian of the Chicago 
Tribune, is to be congratulated for her 
success in establishing this library. 


* * * 


The official stenographers in attend- 
ance at the San Francisco conference 
rendered unusually fine work and the 
final copy of the proceedings in the 
custody of the General Office contains a 
complete transcript of the transactions 
before the general sessions. 
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Godspeed with no questions asked. We 
public utility librarians get a large 
measure of satisfaction out of the 
knowledge that we make some contri- 
bution to the economic and industrial 
progress, but we are by no means 
smugly satisfied. We realize that new 
avenues are,opening every day and it 
is our desire to be ready to render our 
aid. 


Desk 


The forthcoming issue of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES will contain other ad- 
dresses made before the conference and, 
in addition, noteworthy contributions 
from the various Groups which held 
sectional meetings. 

os ok ok 

It is unfortunate that the limitations 
of the magazine prevent a complete 
presentation of the official proceedings, 
but from past experience the Editor is 
inclined to believe that most of our 
members find the articles more read- 
able when presented in magazine form 
than when encompassed in a complete 
set of proceedings. 

ok ok Ba 

We hear occasional reports from the 
Pacific Coast which indicate that the 
memory of the convention still lingers 
in the minds of our colleagues in that 
section of the country. All of us who 
visited this delightful area came back 
to our tasks with a wider vision and a 
new incentive for association work. 
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Classification and Indexing 
Louise Keller and Emilie Mueser, Department Editors 


Subject Versus Classification Filing 


Probably as long as there are both alpha- 
betical and numerical classification systems 
in use in libraries, there will exist alphabetical 
and numerical systems for filing. All sorts of 
material such as correspondence, photographs, 
blue prints, maps, clippings, and catalog cards 
for books, have to be arranged systematically 
in business houses and in libraries, so that once 
stowed away they may easily be found when 
occasion warrants their use. As soon as the 
material in the file has expanded to a point 
where a_ simple alphabetical arrangement 
under author or firm, is no longer satisfactory, 
the question of an arrangement by subject 
presents itself. Whether this arrangement is 
to be under subjects which are themselves 
alphabetically arranged, or whether the mater- 
ial is to be numerically classified, seems to 
depend largely on the personal attitude of the 
filer or of the firm involved. 

Subject files may themselves be divided into 
two kinds: those that simulate a dictionary 
catalog, and contain the author or firm entry, 
as well as the subjects which cover the material 
in the file; and the kind of files which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject alone. 
This latter type generally has the material 
filed behind each subject, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, by author or firm entry. Either 
kind of alphabetic file is certainly a more simple 
method of indexing than that which is ex- 
emplified by a numerical filing system. Also 
the alphabetic method is easier for the in- 
experienced filer to install. After the material 
has increased in bulk, however, the question 
of many cross references arises, and one 
inevitably arrives at the conclusion that an 
alphabetical file, involving a great number of 
subjects, and with many cross references, is 
indeed a difficult thing to organize intelligently. 

The advocates of numerical filing systems 
Invariably they claim for their 
Among 


are many. 
system many peculiar advantages. 
numerical filing systems I include ordinary 
numerical systems based on numerals, whether 
they are decimal or not. One naturally thinks 
of the Dewey Decimal system, when the word 
decimal is mentioned in connection with filing, 
yet it must be recognized that there are many 
other decimal systems in practical use, such 
as the Williams railroad scheme. Arrangement 
according to a numerical system implies the 


installment of a separate author index as well 
as a classified file. This index, while it means 
in the beginning the formation of two files 
instead of one, acts as a check on all material 
in files. This is one point continually brought 
forward by advocates of a classified arrange- 
ment; for they claim that having such a check 
insures greater accuracy in the long run. 
Another point is that psychologically it has 
been proved that most people remember 
numbers better than letters, and thus material 
can be more easily filed away and found again 
in a numerical file. 


Formerly advocates of the numerical system 
of filing claimed that such a file offered greater 
opportunity for expansion, provided, of course, 
that one did not object to the use of fairly 
long numbers in a minutely classified file. 
To strengthen this argument they asserted 
that the alphabetical subject file was not nearly 
so capable of expansion, and that it could only 
be made to approximate the usefulness of a 
numerical file by an extremely complicated 
set of cross references. In practical work it 
has been proved, however, that even with a 
great wealth of material, the alphabetical 
system may be quite successfully used. 

Certainly a classified numerical file cannot 
be installed by an inexperienced person. The 
pitfalls are too numerous; the need for a sense 
of proportion and provision for future topics 
tooimminent. Many filing departments which 
criticize classified numerical systems in general 
have suffered at the hands of inexperienced 
numerical filers, and have thus fallen back 
once more on the alphabetical system. It is 
not fair to blackguard a system fater a trial 
of this sort; for when there is a great bulk of 
material to be handled, there is little doubt 
that a numerical system in the hands of an 
expert is better. Like can be segregated with 
like, and there will be no danger of a scattering 
of material in several different places, as is 
apt to be the case with an alphabetical file. 
Rather than to misfile material because of the 
inability of the filer to handle it correctly, the 
greater simplicity of the alphabetical scheme 
would of course be preferable. Even a maze 
of cross references would seem easier to install 
and to use than a classified numerical file that 
lacked either logic or intelligent provision for 
the future. Thus each system may be said to 
justify its existence. 
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The Dewey Classification Used for 
Vertical Files 


The following material, written in the first 
person, was prepared by members of the 
Advisory Council of the Committee on Class- 
ification and Indexing. 

One day two reprints of the U. S. Public 
Health Reports passed through my _ hands. 
One, a sizeable pamphlet, was classified and 
put upon the shelf, the other, only a few pages, 
went to the alphabetic subject file. They 
dealt with the same subject, and when I had 
disposed of them I asked myself why I should 
use Dewey for the shelves and the alphabet 
for the files. 

‘That was many years ago. The library was 
and is a small one. About 120 feet of shelves, 
and three file drawers, which have now grown 
to 14. The range of interest is very wide, for 
though the greater part of our library is divided 
between the 300s and 600s all of the ten classes 
are in use. 

This wide range of interest was responsible 
for my dissatisfaction with the alphabetic 
subjects. I did not know much about files in 
those days, and was much exercised over the 
impossibility of keeping the files sufficiently 
specific without using almost as much space 
for folders as for information. 


Dissatisfaction made me bold. I did not 
immediately change the subject files, which 
antedated my arrival on the scene, but I 
commenced a new file, with improvements 
suggested by all the annoyances of the old. 

A classified file required an index, and I 
did not want the index overlooked by someone 
ina hurry, myself included. In our catalogue, 
subject reference cards stand before the entries 
under the subject. The subject reference cards, 
I decided, should serve as index cards. ‘Valves 
and valve gears’’ is the classic example. A 
manufacturer's catalogue, thick enough to 
stand upon the shelves will include many kinds 
of valves, so that much refinement for the 
subject heading is not economical. The class- 
ification of the leaflets permits refinements, 
and one card is filled with the references to the 
various files, each reference being followed by 
an expianatory note. 

Valves and valve gears, see also 

Class file 614.8462 (fire service) 

621.1847 (boilers) 

621.185 (steam transmission) 
621.5 (air compressors) 
621.84 (general) 

665.75 (gas distribution) 
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697. and sub-div. (heating of 
buildings) 


At the very beginning of the experiment— 
for it was an experiment then—I realized 
revision of the classes would occur, and that 
some check of the subject references was a 
necessity; so coincident with the making of 
the subject cards was the making of what I 
call the Reverse References, as— 


Class file 621.185, refer from 


Asbestos (steam transmission) 

Steam 

Steam pipes 

Valves and valve gears (steam transmis- 
sion) 

These cards arranged in numerical order are 
both a check list of the particular classes in 
use and of the various references to each one. 

A diagram of the classification numbers at 
one side of a huge chart and of subject head- 
ings at the other, with lines drawn from class 
to subjects would make a wonderful illustration 
of the essential differences between files ar- 
ranged by a classification, and by alphabetio 
subject headings. 

“Valves and valve gears’ is an extreme 
illustration of one subject entry diversely 
classified. Many subjects have but a single 
file reference, but two and three references 
are not uncommon. On the other hand reverse 
reference cards will show anywhere from one 
to over a dozen references made to a single 
class. 

A heavy run of references on a reverse card 
does not necessarily imply a heavily loaded 
folder. It may mean that separate items are 
so few that close classification becomes an over- 
refinement. 

Quite recently, inspired by Merrill’s Code 
for Classifiers, | am making explanatory notes 
where these would be helpful, as: 


Class file613.6 Rule 


Where the hazard is limited to the 
production end, or where the product 
and its uses may be concentrated, file 
health hazard there also, but where the 
hazard exists both in production and 
diffused uses, classify health hazard here. 


Our volume of Dewey is checked with one 
mark for shelf use and another for file use, but 
it is necessary to consult the Reverse Cards 
to make sure whether the proper index has 
already been made. This gradually brought 
about the habit of consulting the cards first, 
so that now it is only occasionally necessary to 
turn to the book in classifying file data. 
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The rule is that file data is not catalogued, 
but depends upon subject indexing of the 
classes; that is the reference is to the class, 
If a pamphlet re- 
quires more than one subject entry, it is filed 
according to the more important, and a regular 
catalogue card made for the secondary sub- 
jects, the file number being written in the left 
hand margin. A government pamphlet may 
have a card entered under the department or 
bureau issuing it, or some important pamphlet 
be given author entry. These are the excep- 
tional cases, however, and when done, the 
pamphlet must be marked as catalogued, and 
the entry indicated, so that the call number 
on the cards may be changed if the pamphlet 


not to particular items. 


should be reclassified. 

I have particularized pamphlets for, with 
rare exception, they only may require catalog 
entries, but the files also contain clippings, 
photographs, leaflets, memoranda, letters and 
blueprints, (the latter of an  informatorial 
rather than a business character). 

Recently I made a test for time per item 
classified. I started to go through the pile 
as quickly as possible, putting aside every 
thing which could not be decided at once. 
This resulted in half of the items being done 
at the rate of one a minute. The other half, 


which required reflection, comparison, or 
reference in the catalogue took four minutes 
per item. The average for the entire batch 
was two and a half minutes per item. This did 
not include catalogue entries or the making of 
subject references. The subject references are 
no longer frequently required. The subject 
reference with its reverse reference, takes about 
three and a half minutes, including the time 
used for withdrawing cards and refiling in the 
catalogue. 

The extension of the classification, which 
becomes necessary every now and then, is a 
troublesome business which I postpone as long 
as possible. I am glad to make use of others 
work whenever possible, but most of the time 
have done it myself, with what advice I could 
obtain from our engineers. On some of these 
occasions | have wondered whether an al- 
phabetic file would not have been more easily 
managed, but when the first occasion comes to 
use the results for reference work, I forget my 


doubts. 

Our library users like the results of our 
system, though an occasional plaint will be 
heard. Those whose work required personal 
searches in the library quickly learned the 


system. 
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Increasing Use of Vertical File 


In a library largely made up of the reports 
and bulletins issued by societies, by various 
federal, state and municipal institutions, and 
classified accordingly, and of serial publications 
treating special subjects and classified by 
subject, the vertical file was used to care for 
ephemeral material and pamphlets issued with- 
out corporate authorship. The same scheme 
of classification was used for both collections 
ephemeral material and pamphlets issued with- 
out corporate authorship. The same scheme 
and as the system was quite detailed, staggered 
guides were used in the vertical file to indicate 
the various divisions and sub-divisions. As 
there was no subject index giving the corre- 
sponding class numbers, it was necessary to be 
fairly familiar with the classification scheme 
in order to use the vertical file easily; altho 
the staff were so equipped, others who used 
the library avoided the vertical file or used it 
only with the assistance of a library attendant. 
the majority 
of those who used the serial files were not doing 
so with the aid of the numerical classification, 
but having been shown the material desired, 
found it afterwards by remembering the loca- 
tion. That the numbers penciled on these more 
accessible publications could be used to locate 
similar material in the vertical file seemed 
never to occur to these people. As the vertical 


A reason for this was discovered 


file was more and more neglected, becoming 
the graveyard of much valuable material, its 
rehabilitation became a topic of lively interest 
to the staff. Vertical files in other libraries were 
examined, and after due consideration the 
numerical classification was discarded and an 
alphabetical subject file substituted—all the 
staggered guides were removed, the material 
carefully sorted and then filed in manila en- 
velopes 9!9''x1134’ with the subject plainly 
marked in the upper left hand corner. The 
use made of this file now increased... 
‘*362.72" had apparently been as unintelligible 
as a Chinese character, but ‘‘Mothers’ pen- 
sions’’ was a familiar term to the person in- 
terested in that particular subject and all the 
material was available in a neat envelope 
easily removed from the file and as easily 
returned to its alphabetical place when its 
contents had been examined. 
Advertising— Again! 

‘Would it be possible to obtain a list of gsub- 
ject headings for a data file of clippings and 
pamphlets for an advertising agency of an en- 
gineering character i. e. one advertising in trade 


and industrial magazines’? 
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Questions concerning classification for ad- 
vertising are answered in the Classification 
Department of Special Libraries, April, 1930. 
Suggestions for subject headings can be ob- 
tained from the classifications described, also 
from the Industrial Arts Index and the Subject 
Headings used in the Dictionary Catalogues 
of the Library of Congress, 1928. 


When material of a specialized subject is 
classified it frequently furnishes the best 
suggestions for subject headings. The main 
danger to guard against is the use of nearly 
synonymous terms, thus dividing similar 
material under two or more alphabetic head- 
ings. 

Decimal Classification 


“We are again looking for an expansion of 
the Dewey Decimal 600’s, particularly the 660's. 
With reference to the Classification Decimale 
Universelle of the Institut International de 
Bibliographie we understand that vols. 1 and 3 
only have been published, i.e. divisions 0 to 5, 
and 66 to 9.”’ 

“Could you advise us as to the price of this 
work and if it can be bought in America? /s any 
index? 
The alphabetic index which appears in vol. 1 
seems scarcely adeyuate.”’ 

“Could you tell us the approximate date of 
publication of the new edition of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, and whether or not it will 
contain any more detailed classifications of 
certain divisions, e.g. 660, 678, and 629.27...” 

Volumes 1 to 3 have been published 1928- 
30. V. 1, 0-5; v. 2, 6-65; v. 3, 66-9. The relative 
index is still forthcoming. All the classes you 
refer to 660, 678 and 629.2 have excellent ex- 
pansions. The 629.2 the number for motor 
vehicles in Dewey is 629.113 in the C.D.U. 
Automotive engineering in the C.D.U. in- 
cludes: 


629.11 Locomotion on roads 

629.12 Locomotion on water— Marine en- 
gineering 

629.13 Aerial locomotion 


The 12th edition of the D.C. (1927) does not 
have an expansion of any of the classes you 
ask about. 

At the Engineering Societies Library the 
C.D.U. is being used exclusively. Many smaller 
libraries would find this classification too com 
prehensive, but it is always better to have more 
than you need than not enough. Group class 
numbers can always be used instead of specific 
subdivisions. Long numbers need not be used 
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unless a library has a great deal of material on 
a special subject. In such a case the detailed 
numbers could be used for the special subject 
and the more general or group numbers for the 
miscellaneous material, that every special 
library has. 


The Classification Décimale Universelle 
may be purchased through G. E. Stechert & 
Co., 33 East 10th Street, New York City. 


Classification of Agriculture 


The International Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome has issued a preliminary edition of a 
“Classification Scheme of Agriculture’ for 
use in bibliographical work, libraries, archives 
and reference files. 
five pages in mimeographed form. The mater- 
ial is based on a thesis upon Classification 
Problems in Agricultural Libraries, written 


It comprises about seventy 


by Dr. Sigmund von Frauenvorfer, the present 
librarian of the Institute, while in preparation 
for a degree of M. A. at the University of 
Illinois. The Classification Scheme is ex- 
pressed in French and 
grouved decimally with auxiliary lettering for 
general subjects as statistics, societies, con- 
gresses, marketing. 


English, German, 


Cleveland Meeting 


The Cleveland Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association held its annual and final meeting 
of the year on Monday, May 26, 1930, in one 
of the private dining rooms at the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce in the new Terminal 
Tower. 


After dinner there were two brief addresses. 
Mr. George H. Thobaden, Managing Director 
of the Cleveland Life Underwriters Association, 
Inc., spoke on ‘‘What the C. L. U. A. is: 
the scope of its printed material, how it may 
be used, and by whom;” and Mr. G. H. Culver, 
Assistant Estates Trust Officer of the Union 
Trust Company, talked about ‘‘The Business 
Lite Insurance Trust:—what it is and what 
kind of information men want concerning it.’ 

Election of officers for 1930-31 followed. 
Miss Nell G. Sill, librarian at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art was chosen president; Miss 
Elizabeth W. Willingham, librarian at the 
¥. mc SG, 
president, and Miss Ruth Barber on the library 
staff of the Federal Reserve Bank, Secretary 


A. School of Technology, vice- 


and Treasurer. 
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Digest of Business Book Reviews 
Compiled by the Staff of the Newark Business Branch Library 


Appel, J. H. Business biography of John 
Wanamaker. Macmillan, 1930. $5.00. 


“This biography can be read with interest 
by every retail merchant. Stripped of Mr. 
Appel’s enthusiasm for his subject, it expounds 
the basic which a_ successful 
business can be built in the United States.”’ 
Forbes, March 15, 1930, p. 90. 220 words. 

“This is an exceedingly interesting story of 
business success—the business history of a 
man from 1861 to 1922.’’ Dartnell Reference 
Index. 141 words. 

‘“‘No interesting detail of the business begin- 
ning and business development of the subject 
of the book has apparently been missed by his 
very sympathetic biographer.” Industria! 
Digest, April, 1930, p. 32. 526 words. 


principles on 


Brookings, R. S. Economic democracy. 
Macmillan, 1929. $1.50. 


‘*The book is a plea for enlightened thinking 
about a variety of significant aspects of present 
economic organization . The author has 
produced a volume certain to broaden the 
horizon of the reader.’’ H. P. Dutton. Factory 
and Industrial Management, May, 1930, p. 
1098. 

“Robert S. Brookings has brought out an 
exceedingly timely book though it is a col- 
lection of articles, addresses and papers dating 
back to 1925, 1926 and 1927.’’ Industrial 
Digest, January, 1930, p. 34. 455 words. 

‘‘The founder of the Brookings Institute at 
Washington, D. C., finds, roughly speaking, 
that American capitalism is engaged in pro- 
viding the average American with all the things 
which socialism and communism, as political 
programmes, could offer.” John 
Carter. Forbes, January 15, 1930, p. 91. 119 


91 words. 


possibly 


words. 


Fisher, Irving. Theory of interest. Mac- 


millan, 1930. $6.00. 

“This book by Irving Fisher aims to be a 
guide in steering one’s way through the cross- 
currents of market changes as reflected by the 
multitude of interest rates; a help to a clearer 
conception of the real rates of return over 
costs."” System, June, 1930, p. 570. 65 
words. 

“The book is in four parts: Introduction, 
The Theory in Words, The Theory in Mathe- 
matics and Further Discussion. The signif- 
icance of this division lies in the fact that 


‘readers with a distaste for mathematics,’ 
as Professor Fisher explains, can get their 
information from Part II.’’ American Bankers 
Association Journal, April, 1930, p. 1013. 85 
words. 

‘Professor Fisher had the business man in 
mind to not a little extent in getting out his 
new volume for he is at great pains to make his 
treatment plain and easily digestible. The 
book, however, has some exceedingly heavy 
parts in it, for also in mind must have been the 
purposes of a college text and thus elaborate 
handling and intricate statistical analyses and 
tables were necessitated as could not help but 
be the case in a full presentation of a complete 
theory of interest.’” Industrial Digest, April, 
1930, p.32. 560 words. 


Guernsey, John. Retailing tomorrow. Textile 
Pub. Co, 1929. $5.00. 


“It is a book that can give any merchant— 
however broad his experience—a more sym- 
pathetic and better understanding of the re- 
tailing world. And as such it demands a hear- 
ing from the executive who is trying to keep 
in step with the times.” Chain Store Review, 
April, 1930, p. 72. 315 words. 

“Mr. Guernsey believes that the chain store 
is nearing the evening of the heyday of its 
development—tomorrow will bring a day of 
fierce inter-chain competition for it.” Dartnell 
Reference, 1930. 150 words. 

“A well 
author: ‘I could name some exceptional store 


known store head said to the 
to refute almost any assertion you make, and 
yet you are absolutely right.’ Included is a 
chart of comparative statistics on 68 leading 
chain store systems, in all lines.” Advertis- 
ing & Selling, February 19, 1930, p. 80. 55 
words. 

“The author sees the chain store approach- 
ing its limits and prophesies the successful 
competition of the independents through uni- 
fied group purchasing.” John Carter. Forbes, 
February 15, 1930, p. 77. 42 words. 


Huddleston, Sisley. What's right with 
America. Lippincott, 1930. $2.50. 


“The book lauds the favorable features of 
our land and ignores even the most obvious of 
its faults.” System, June, 1930, p. 530. 245 
words. 
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“It’s nice to be liked, even if it isn’t neces- 
sary . . - The book is a little indiscriminating 
and roseate, but it is a refreshing change from 
much doleful European comment on our busi- 
ness civilization.”” John Carter. Forbes, June 
15, 1930, p. 96. 133 words. 

Forbes, May 15, 1930, p. 83. 10 words. 
John Carter. 


Labor banking movement in the United 
States. Princeton University, Department 
of Economics and Social Institutions. 
1929. $2.00. 

“Its purposes—of business profits, of pro- 
tecting the labor movement, of co-operative 
service to workers and so forth—are set 
forth. Its unique features—trade union con- 
trol, methods of securing deposits, uses of 
funds and so forth—furthermore are _ dis- 
closed, as also its policies and problems, 
among other things, so that the whole is a 
very valuable exposition of what the authors 
aptly describe as democratic banking.” Indus- 
trial Digest, December, 1929, p. 34. 399 words. 

“Tt endeavors to give just what reasons and 
purposes inspired the labor organizations to 
enter the field of banking, what unique fea- 
tures, if any, distinguished labor banks from 
the regular commercial capitalistic model and 
to evaluate the success or failure from both 
a banking and a labor point of view.” F. A. 
Silcox, Management Review, May, 1930, p. 
175. 770 words. 

“For those who wish to gain a knowledge 
of this unique phase of American banking 
development the volume mentioned above will 
be found instructive. It contains a thorough 
study of the labor bank movement, its ob- 
jects, methods of organization and manage- 
ment of the banks, and a summary of the 
results.” Bankers Magazine, November, 1929, 
p. 904. 242 words. 

“The authors of this volume delve back in- 
to the early history of the labor bank move- 
ment in the United States and tell the com- 
plete story of labor bank growth since the 
war.” American Bankers Association Journal, 


April, 1930, p. 1014. 75 words. 


Laird, D. A. Psychology and profits. 
Forbes, 1929. $3.50. 


“In this particular case, it is the reviewer's 
opinion that many, having read and laid the 
book aside, will return to thumb its pages 
frequently for ideas which will tend to get 
themselves forced into profitable action.” 
A. H. Dyon. Management Review, February, 
1930, p.65. 777 words. 
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“Mr. Laird’s book, which grew out of a 
request from Henry Ford for a series of popular 
articles on psychology, is designed to cultivate 
the psychological attitude which yields tangible 
profits, and the intangible profits that come 
from greater industrial happiness and more 
complete self-realization.’”’ Barron’s, Novem- 
ber 18, 1929, p. 14. 105 words. 

“The author calls this ‘psychology,’ but it 
is more the intelligent application of practical 
commonsense to the problems of the everyday 
business world in a way to reveal new sources 
of profit. Every executive will find this a 
valuable book because it is so full of meat; 
because it furnishes direct pathwaysthrough the 
labyrinth of business functioning which are 
not always clear to the mind not trained to 
find them.’’ Bankers Monthly, April, 1930, 
p.49. 225 words. 

Lee, John. Dictionary of industrial adminis- 
tration. Pitman, Vol. I, 1928; Vol. II. 
1929; $17.50 per set. 

“America has its handbooks, but it remains 
for Great Britain to provide a comprehensive 
encyclopaedia of the organization, administra- 
tion and management of modern industry. 
This work, in two volumes, with special con- 
tributions by over one hundred eminent 
authorities, is one of the most valuable docu- 
ments that has become available to business 
in a good many years.” Management Review, 
February, 1930, p. 67. 140 words. 

“The Dictionary is the first of its kind, and 
while, perhaps, it does not actually break 
fresh ground, it is the first attempt on this 
scale to produce a work covering the whole 
field. The list of specialist contributors is a 
sufficient guarantee of the quality of the pro- 
duction.” Cost Accountant, August, 1929, p. 
81. 350 words. 

“This is a comprehensive and valuable ‘en- 
cyclopaedia of the organization, administra- 
tion and management of modern industry,’ 
edited by a writer who has shown his high 
competence in previous volumes.” Herman 
Feldman. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, p. 57. 176 words. 

Lincoln, E. E. Applied business finance. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1929. $5.00. 


“In bringing the work up to date in its 
latest edition an attempt has been made to 
give proper weight to all important develop- 
ments in finance which have taken place with 
the past few years.” American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal, September, 1929, p. 297. 
130 words. 
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“The aim of this book is to discuss those 
problems of business finance which actually 
arise from day to day in the average indus- 
trial concern, including both manufacturing 
and trading enterprises.” Certified Public Ac- 
countant, February, 1930, p. 62. 252 words. 

“Those who are interested in the subject of 
finance will be grateful to Mr. Lincoln for the 
labor he has given in bringing out his new 
edition. The fact that the book has gone into 
a fourth edition shows the appreciation its 
value has met.” Hastings Lyon. Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society, February, 1930, p. 56. 242 
words. 

“It should be especially useful to factory 
men concerned in the financial management 
of their businesses.” H. P. Dutton. Factory & 
Industrial Management, January, 1930, p. 79. 


70 words 


Lipincott, Isaac. Economic resources and in- 
dustries of the world. Appleton, 19239, 
$5.00. 

“Here is a book which will give the credit 
executive interesting and useful facts about 
the raw materials and the manufacturing 
processes which make possible the profit- 
producing activities of his concern, and inci- 
dentally it will show him how much real ro- 
mance there is in the so-called ‘dismal science’ 
of economics.” Frank A. Fall. Credit Monthly, 
February, 1930, p. 32. 870 words 

“No reviewer, unless he is an omniscient 
god, an editor, or a Dr. Samuel Johnson, can 
be expected to know enough to evaluate all 
its parts. . On the whole, the book gives a 
fairly good bird’s-eye view of the economic 
resources of the world and their distribution 


among certai1 untries of the old and new 


world.” Raphael Zon 


Review, March, 1930, p. 96. 650 words. 


American Economic 


“It’s a book, we believe, well worth the 
time and trouble of all men engaged in 
foreign trade and of many whose trade is 
only domestic.” Nation’s Business, November, 
1929, p. 238. 120 words 

“After a general description of interna- 
tional trade, its mechanism and function, the 
book proceeds to a detailed discussion of 
economic resources, classified first by com- 
modities, and secondly by countries.” Person- 
nel Journal, April, 1930, p. 452. 45 words 


Lovitt, W. V. & H. F. Holtzclaw. Statistics. 
Prentice-Hall, 1929. $4. 
“The authors in their preface say that this 


volume is the result of experience in teaching 
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a first course in statistics. It would seem that 
the students they teach must be fairly pre- 
cocious for college grade.” American Ae. 
countant, November, 1929, p. 633. 490 words 

“The authors are to be complimented on 
the quality of the large number of exercises 
and problems which are inserted at appropri- 
ate places throughout the text as well as upon 
the excellent illustrations chosen to bring out 
the salient principles set forth.” Wilford I. 
King. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Febru- 
ary, 1930, p. 56. 462 words. 

Journal of Accountancy, November, 1929, 
p. 395. 194 words. F. C. 


Belser. 


Mazur, P. M. America looks abroad. 

Viking Press, 1930. $3.00. 

‘*“*America Looks Abroad’ is recommended 
to business men who try to penetrate the future. 
If we are to capture a larger share of the world 
markets, we must help to create customers with 
purchasing power, just as we have done at 
home. At home we recognize that a man 
without a job is not a potential customer. The 
identical reason must be applied to foreign 
trade. Unless we are willing to employ foreign 
labor by buying its product, we shall have no 
market for our own wares.’’ William Feather. 
Nation’s Business, June, 1930, p. 130. 539 
words. 

‘The thesis of Mr. Mazur’s book is that the 
United States, having passed through a decade 
of prosperity between 1920 and 1929 marred 
only by the stock market crash in the last 
months, faces another decade of prosperity. 

The prosperity of the next decade will 
not come, in Mr. Mazur’s well-reasoned opin- 
ion, upon the continued rapid advancement 
of these industries, but from a new factor— 
a vastly increased foreign trade.’’ G. D. Wilson. 
Lefax, May, 1930, p. 32. 385 words. 

“The present book uses a minimum of 
economic theory to present a picture of the 
new and dominant position that America 
has come to occupy in the world of business. 
A considerable portion is devoted to answering 
the question: ‘‘How will Europe pay?’’ Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Journal, May, 1930, 
p. 1096. 168 words. 


Montgomery, R. H. Income tax pro- 
cedure. Ronald, 1929. $7.50. 


“The book contains everything the taxpayer 
needs to prepare, safeguard, and defend any 
return from the simplest to the most com- 
plicated.” W. C. Cleveland. Journal of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago, October, 


1928, p. 505. 726 words. 
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“This book, of course, immediately assumes 
its place as a standard reference volume along- 
side the previous works of the same author. 
It presents the continuing instalments in the 
never-ending story of the income tax.’’ Ameri- 
can Accountant, July, 1929, p. 396. 235 words. 

“The book is a supplement to 1927 Income 
Tax Procedure, bringing forward the procedure 
for determining the net income and tax, the 
preparation of returns and payment under the 
1928 law and the 1929 regulations.’ American 
Bankers Association Journal, April, 1929, 
p. 1062. 

“Commendation of Colonel Montgomery’s 
1929 volume on federal income-tax procedure 
can be unreserved. To the student it will be a 
great aid and to the practitioner a handy and 
reliable book of reference.’’ Stephen G. Rusk. 
Journal of Accountancy, May, 1929, p. 390. 
506 words. 

Mosher, W. E. Electric utilities, the crisis in 
public control. Harpers, 1929. $4.00. 


“The author deplores the impression cre- 


35 words. 


ated by methods and practices of certain 
utilities and urges, as an alternative to 
stricter control by the government, adherence 
on the part of the electric power industry to 
ideals of public service which many members 
of that group have already adopted.” System, 
September, 1929, p. 8&8. 140 words. 

“The book presents clearly and forcefully 
a real problem for public consideration, and 
a challenge to the electrical industry and the 
state and federal commission and legislators 
It deserves wide circulation and thoughtful 
reading.” G. Lloyd Wilson. Lefax, March, 
1930, p. 29. 540 words. 

“The book examines the various types of 
control and the corresponding holding organ- 
izations ; it presents the motives and methods 
of the recent utilities drive on text-books and 
other forms of publicity; it states that ‘we 
John Car- 


5. 180 words. 


yo” 


stand at the parting of the ways. 
ter. Forbes, August 15, 1929, p. 7 
Motherwell, Hiram. Imperial dollar. 

Brentano's, 1929. $3.00. 

‘So much criticism has been leveled against 
America’s economic expansion by domestic 
and foreign observers that it is a relief to find 
a constructive statement in justification of our 
economic “‘imperialism’’ by a competent and 
objective economist.” John Carter. Forbes, 
November 15, 1929, p. 91. 

“Another clinical diagnosis of American life 
and national policy is found in Hiram Mother- 
well’s ‘The Imperial Dollar.’ 


567 words. 


Here the scale 
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of the examination is enlarged to include the 
effect of America’s unquestioned supremacy on 
world affairs.’’ System, December, 1929, p. 89. 
130 words. 

“The reviewer commends the book un- 
qualified as the sanest, the clearest, the best 
thought-out study of the subject of our in- 
vestments abroad.’’ Harvey E. Fisk. Ameri- 
can Economic Review, March, 1930, p. 140. 
990 words. 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. Industrial Standardization. 1929. 
$3.50. 


Part One gives a summary of the activities 
of the more important organizations interested 
in developing and promoting Industrial Stand- 
ardization, not only in the United States, but 
also abroad ... Part Two is devoted to a 
discussion of the economic aspects of stand- 
ardization. In this part an evaluation of the 
business saving from standardization is made.”’ 
V.S. Karabasz. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
April, 1930, p. 132. 400 words. 

“A résumé of the progress which has been 
made toward industrial standardization.’ Man- 
agement Review, December, 1929, p. 431. 172 
words. 

“After an extensive study of the industrial 
standardization movement and _ its effects 
upon economic life the National Industrial 
Conference Board finds that industrial stand- 
ardization has been an exceedingly important 
factor in the recent economic progress in the 
United States. The results of the study are 
contained in ‘Industrial Standardization.’ ”’ 
Tom Thackeray. System, August, 1929, p. 90. 
180 words. 


Pitkin, W. B. Art of rapid reading. McGraw- 
Hill, 1929. $2.50. 

“Professor Pitkin tells us how to read 
words by groups, by lines and even by para- 
Nation’s Business, March, 1930, p. 
210. 760 words. 

“The book is strictly for the busy adult 
who is dissatisfied with the amount of read- 


graphs.” 


ing he does in the course of the year.” Amer- 
ican Bankers Association Journal, December, 
1929, p. 607. 49 words. 

“Many people have forgotten how to read 
and hardly get beyond the headlines of a 
newspaper from one year’s end to another. 
This may be all right for truck drivers, but 
it’s a risky habit for the man responsible for 
directing business activities.” H. P. Dutton. 
Factory & Industrial Management, January, 
1930, p. 79. 84 words. 
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“Mr. Pitkin 
thoroughly 


habits 
A clear understanding of 


discusses reading 


words at a glance is necessary to rapid and 

accurate reading.” Class & Industrial Mar- 

keting, December, 1929, p. 74. 805 words. 

Sandford, W. P. and Yeager, W. H. Business 
and professional speaking. McGraw-Hill, 
1929. 3 v. $6.00. 


“The authors have put into print the prin- 
ciples and which they have 
tested both in their own personal experience 


suggestions 


and in their classes in Business and Profes- 
sional Speaking. In addition, they have drawn 
upon the experience of many men in indus- 
try, commerce, and the professions for a part 
of their illustrative material.” John C. Scott. 
Management Review, August, 1929, p. 286. 500 
words. 

“This book, in my opinion, is written in an 
unusually interesting and attractive form, and 
gives more illumination on how to handle 
business discussions, conferences and_ public 
talks, than anything I have ever read.” W. L. 
Peterson. Bankers Monthly, July, 1929, p. 37. 
65 words. 

“Their combined message has real value for 
business executives, who are rapidly learning 
that if they aspire to succeed they may be 
inglorious but they cannot possibly be mute.” 
Frank A. Fall. Credit Monthly, October, 1929, 
p. 40. 506 words. 

“Leaders are those who say the right thing 
at the right time. Here is how! Be pre- 
pared!” Lefax, April, 1929, p. 10. 260 words. 


Saunders, A. G. and C. R. Anderson. Business 
reports. McGraw-Hill, 1929. $3.50. 


“From the first inception of the idea, the 
authors carry the research and_ report 
through to completed form, giving attention 
to language, arrangement, and even typo- 
graphy.” George W. Cronyn. System, Decem- 
ber 1929, p. 87. 110 words. 

“Credit managers and other business execu- 
tives are now called upon to prepare and pre- 
sent many more reports than were required 
of them ten or fifteen years ago... Probably 
the outstanding reason is the fact that busi- 
ness has discovered the full importance and 
usefulness of reports as an indispensable aid 
to successful business procedure.” Frank A. 
Fall. Credit Monthly. January, 1930, p. 32. 405 
words. 

“Like the criticism that was advanced in 
relation to a certain book on auditing —‘it 
would take two years to complete an audit 
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if all points suggested were covered’ — the 
person who attempts to utilize in practice al] 
the suggestions made in this book probably 
has a two-months’ task ahead of him in writ. 
ing an ordinary report.” George E. Bennett. 
Journal of Accountancy, January, 1930, p. 72, 
287 words. 


Schnackel, H. G. Art of business thinking, 
Wiley, 1930. $2.50. 


‘‘Fundamental facts about the mind and the 
mental processes involved in thinking in busj- 
ness are presented clearly and concisely by 
H. G. Schnackel.’’ System, June, 1930, p. 530. 
112 words. 

‘‘An attempt to tell the business executive 
how he can operate his mental machinery toa 
greater percentage of its total capacity.” 
Advertising & Selling, April 16, 1930, p. 66. 
21 words. 

‘‘We have encountered books in this field 
which were obviously written either by psy- 
chologists who knew little about business or 
business men whose knowledge of psychology 
was nothing to write home about. This is 
decidedly not that kind of a book. It stands 
up well under the acid test.’’ Credit Monthly, 
May, 1930, p. 42. 511 words. 

Forbes, May 15, 1930, p. 83. 37 words. 
John Carter. 


Snow, A. J. Effective selling. Shaw, 1929. 
$6.00. 


“Written in popular style, devoid of tech- 
nical phraseology “Effective Selling” makes a 
useful and very practical sales library and 
will prove as welcome to the seasoned salesman 
as to the beginner.” Lefax, April, 1929, p. 9. 
315 words. 

“Dr. Snow has included forty-one case 
studies illustrating different principles of 
sales; and he has attempted to write in 
language interesting and intelligible to any 
salesman a treatment that is nevertheless 
scientifically sound.” C. L. Stone. American 
Economic Review, September, 1929, p. 467. 4 
words. 

“Since this work goes with a thoroughness 
which, at the same time, never loses a friend- 
ly, interesting air, into the many specific 
problems surrounding sales work, it will be 
found of definite value to the salesman or 
executive who is interested in making the 
most of his personality or in finding how 
the men working under him will best produce 
results.” Advertising & Selling, April 3, 1929, 
p. 86. 152 words. 
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Spencer, W. H. Textbook on law and 
business. University of Chicago Press, 
1929. $6.00. 


“A reader will find Dean Spencer's new book 
as easy as it can be and also be substantially 
valuable. Difficulties are those of the law itself 
and not of the Dean’s form of presentation.”’ 
Hastings Lyon. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
December, 1929, p. 277. 360 words. 

“How much should a student of business 
or a business man know about law? If he 
knows too much, he may endeavor to become 
his own lawyer—to his later grief. If he knows 
too little, he may not recognize the necessity 
for consulting a lawyer when occasion arises.”’ 
American Accountant, January, 1930, p. 37. 
920 words. 

“A practical digest of the law as it applies 
to the fundamental activities of business: 
market, finance, risks, labor, and the forms of 
business units.’ System, March, 1930, p. 240. 
20 words. 


Surrey, Richard. Layout technique in adver- 
tising. McGraw-Hill, 1929. $4.00. 


“A multitude of ideas and suggestions for 
advertising layouts can be obtained from 
‘Layout Technique in Advertising.” The 
author has had a rich experience in the field.” 
System, July, 1929, p. 80. 15 words. 

“For the typographer who is serious, who 
wants to get down to brass tacks, and who 
is willing to study, here is a book well worth 
buying.” Inland Printer, March, 1930, p. 110. 
637 words. 

“It is written with a conciseness and clar- 
ity of thought which can come only from 
much experience with the subject in hand. 
Nor does it simply back-track over principles 
which are known and practiced in one way or 
another, consciously or not, by the average 
copywriter.” Advertising & Selling, June 26, 
1929, p. 85. 156 words. 


Walker, R. G. Problems in accounting 
principles. Shaw, 1929. $5.00. 


“Much of the material is adaptable for use 
in advanced and specialized courses. The 
work cannot but be considered an important 
addition to accounting literature.’ H. F. 
Taggart. American Economic Review, March, 
1930, p. 120. 363 words. 

“Professor Walker's ‘Problems in Account- 
ing Principles’ tells us the kind of laboratory 
training the student obtains in the Harvard 
graduate school of business administration. 
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It is not a textbook in the drdinary sense 

The problems are actual cases, or adaptions 
of actual cases, submitted to the school by 
business firms, and there are also many court 
decisions in litigated questions involving proper 
accounting principles.’’ W. H. Lawton. Journal 
of Accountancy, November, 1929, p. 394, 
430 words. 


“The whole theory of the case book is not 
merely to give the student a bit of information 
and then explain why it is so. Rather, the book 
presents typical business conditions and allows 
the student to explore and find his own way 
in the field of accounting.’’ American Account- 
ant, September, 1929, p. 491. 650 words. 


Willis, H. P. and J. I. Bogen. Investment 
banking. Harper, 1929. $5.00. 


“Investment banking is going forward at a 
more rapid rate, as so many other things in 
these extraordinary times, than ever before 
and it has taken on features and developed 
mechanisms that incline the uninitiated to 
imagine it is quite a recent development. A 
chapter in this book shows it antedates the 
Revolution.” Industrial Digest, February, 
1930, p. 27. 602 words. 


“The book seeks to provide a comprehensive 
and usuable statement of the economic basis, 
the policies and the methods characteristic of 
this fast-developing branch of  banking.”’ 
American Bankers Association Journal, De- 
cember, 1929, p.607. 70 words. 


“Tt is thorough in workmanship, broad in its 
point of view and is recommended as a manual 
for bankers, bank executives and security 
salesmen.’’ John Carter. Forbes, December 
16,1929, p.82. 140 words. 


Official Thoughtfulness 


Government officials are becoming very 
enterprising. The News-Bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
has this caption on the official envelope: 


To Those Who Open the Mail 


Please be sure that the person whose 
name appears on this envelope receives 
this Bulletin, as it is one of a collection 
being made by him, and his set will 
be incomplete if any are missing. 
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New York Special Libraries Association Annual Report, 
1929-30 


HE year has been a busy one and most 
pei to the 1929-30 Executive 
Board. The one outstanding conviction that 
presented itself to us early in the year was 
that a local association no longer confines it- 
self to matters of purely local importance. If 
it does it will dwindle in perspective and 
significance. Always the local must be so 
closely a part of the National that it will 
function for the National and by the National 
with the pleasure that comes from such con- 
sciousness. Perhaps this was emphasized for 
us by President Alcott, who from moment of 
his election at the Washnigton convention 
began urging local associations to be more 
neighborly and to establish whatever ex- 
change relationships they found practicable. 

As a first gesture the Boston Association 
invited me as your President to speak on 
their opening program of the year. This 
September meeting had additional signifi- 
cance in that it was held in connection with 
the first meeting of the year of the National 
Executive Board, which meant that two 
more members from New York attended— 
Miss Cavanaugh and Mr. Fletcher. 

Following this most successful attempt at 
neighborliness the New York Association 
repeated the experiment by inviting the Na- 
tional Executive Board to our meeting in 
December. We had in addition representa- 
tives from Baltimore and Washington. The 
next association to open up friendly nego- 
tiations was Philadelphia. Miss Bemis, the 
President, invited me in March, and Mr. 
Fletcher in April to speak before them. To 
this as to the Boston experiment there has 
been such definite value that I cannot recom- 
mend too heartily the continuance of the 
policy even at occasional financial expendi- 
tures if longer trips are contemplated. 

The next step of importance was the 
formation of a new local committee to work 
under a national one—the Classification Com- 
mittee. The origin of this necessity is so in- 
teresting that I shall give it in full especially 
as it demonstrates the possibility of national 
scope for a local committee. At the Septem- 
ber meeting of the National Executive Board, 
Miss Keller sent an S. O. S. to Mr. Alcott 
for the Classifications Committee—the poor 
chairman was overworked. While she saw 
tremendous possibilities before her she could 





not cope with the most important because of 
the constant amount of detail work involved, 
On my return from Boston, I wrote Miss 
Keller asking, if there was any phase of the 
work that could be delegated to a local chair- 
man, if the New York Association should 
make such an appointment. We began an 
animated correspondence on the subject and 
were about to arrange for a meeting, when 
suddenly a discovery was made that a similar 
attempt was about to be made by a group of 
classifiers right within our New York Asso- 
ciation. It was a simple matter to concentrate 
all these activities, to the end that we have 
now a most active local committee, under 
Emilie Mueser, as chairman} meeting once a 
month, with the National chairman in attend- 
ance, and contributing a department of Class- 
ification and Indexing to our magazine Spe- 
cial Libraries. 

A second committee that has been started 
so recently that we cannot report on much 
work accomplished is one headed by Mar- 
garet Bonnell, to investigate and _ evaluate 
new publications of a directory or encyclo- 
pedic nature. Members are asked not only 
to use this committee for their own benefit 
but to contribute to it whenever they have 
advance information of good reputable publi- 
cations or of doubtful adventures in publish- 
ing that lack the backing of a proper editor- 
ship. Information obtained from such investi- 
gation is of a confidential nature and cannot 
be widely advertised but should be at the dis- 
posal of our membership on demand. This 
activity will be carried through the summer 
until the incoming Board makes its new ap- 
pointments. 

A committee that has done valiant service 
is the Membership Committee under Eliza- 
beth Wray. Her report speaks for itself as to 
the year’s success; but how can I tell you 
the amount of work that has been covered 
and the spirit in which accomplished. Per- 
haps you will understand what I mean when 
I say that at no time during this whole year 
have I been able to exhaust that humor and 
gaiety that we all have come to value in 
this particular chairman. 

The Groups have not been very active this 
year—except for the Civic-Social Group and 
the Insurance Group. This latter is enjoying 
its recent more vigorous development be- 
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cause it has always been too small to keep 
up with the others. It really functions as a 
national rather than a local Group inasmuch 
as the chairmanship of the two was covered 
by Miss Swerig this year which again bears 
out the interesting fact that local activities 
can assume national proportions. 

In connection with the Groups I think we 
want to consider the matter of publications. 
The Groups must be very careful, in fact 
should be quite responsible as to the produc- 
tion of new publications. This is an obliga- 
tion to the National Association and to our- 
selves professionally. Consider for a moment 
the success of the “Descriptive List for Use 
in Acquiring and Discarding United States 
Government Periodical Mimeographed State- 
ments” on which Miss Burnett worked almost 
single handed for nearly three years. And 
now the Insurance Group is trying to pro- 
duce a handbook on the administration of an 
Insurance Library. While these undertakings 
finally belong to the national groups their in- 
ception and stimulation lies within the local 
and no local association has greater facilities 
for producing than the New York Associa- 
tion. The qualiyt and quantity of our publica- 
tions is the one tangible form by which our 
National Association is measurer by hte gen- 
eral public. The local groups are the ones to 
offer their own peculiar resources. 

The one local publication that we have 
failed to produce this year at which your 
President hangs her head in shame is the 
Directory. It has not been revised since 1927 
and is very much needed. The Board con- 
sidered it from time to time, going so far as 
to get estimates through Miss Pidgeon for 
an illustrated who’s who type of arrange- 
ment. Will the new Board not profit by this 
years negligence and produce something 
original and useful that will put 1929-30 to 
further shame ? 

Do we not all agree that our Bulletin is a 
joy to us? Begun as an experiment by Presi- 
dent Savord we have continued it this vear 
as being an excellent way to keep the Vice- 
President busy. I hope we have got it past 
the experimental period and that you all 
agree it justifies its expense. 

We have had seven general meetings dur- 
ing the year: 

October 28—at the Federal Reserve Bark 
arranged by the Financial Group with Mr. 
Leland Rex Robinson as speaker. The at- 
tendance on this occasion made a record for 
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us—some 320. Was it just because of its time- 
liness, immediately after the Wall Street 
crash, or because of the importance of the 
speaker, who, for instance, attracted the 
lelegation of 80 men from Standard Statis- 
tics Company? 

December 2—with the National Board as 
our special guests and Mr. Robert L. Smitley 
as speaker—held at the Home Making 
Center. 

January 30—was our joint meeting with the 
New York Library Club, held at the Roerich 
Museum, with Mr. Holliday, Mr. Fletcher, 
and Mr. Howson as speakers. Two points 
should be emphasized about this occasion, 
first it was one of the most delightful and 
brilliant library programs held this year. 
Second it was attended by such a small hand- 
ful of Special librarians that it should in no 
way be called a joint meeting. I would sug- 
gest to the incoming board that for three 
consecutive years it has been the practice of 
our Association to ignore this meeting in 
spite of the fact that excellent programs have 
been held on each occasion, planned in each 
case to meet the interests of our association 
as well as the Club—but with no response on 
our part. This is embarrassing to an execu- 
tive board in the extreme so that I question 
the value of our continuing the practice. If 
we are permitting a very nice professional cus- 
tom to become so traditional that it has no 
other significance I think we should call an 
immediate halt. I hope that the incoming 
president will find some means of getting an 
expression from the Association next year 
and inform the Library Club that we cannot 
spend an evening with them to our advan- 
tage, even once a year—if that be the case. 

February 14—we took a night off so to 
speak and gave ourselves a Valentine party 
with an entertaining program on California 
arranged by Mr. Herman L. Edgar. This was 
held at the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

March 27—Martha Bensley Bruere talked 
on methods of research work—one of our 
most stimulating speakers. 

April 25—we were invited to the new 
Rockefeller Institute Library by Miss Lillia 
M. D. Trask. 

May 20—Business meeting, held at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden at the invitation of 
Mr. Calvin Foss. 

It has been a great pleasure to the Execu- 
tive Board to arrange these meetings be- 
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cause of the general response to them. While came about at the October meeting of the 


the attendance has been large and well sus- Club. Was it worth while? 
tained, I do not refer to that proof only. And now a word as to your—no, my 
Rather has there been an extraordinary qual- Executive Board. I cannot begin to tel] 


ity of interest and loyalty, that makes the you of their good works and amiable 
presidency of our Association so repayingand_ dispositions, from the Vice-President right 
satisfying—even against the heavy odds of down through the list of committeemen, 
constant work. Miss Burnett’s help in arranging the pro- 

There is one suggestion I would like to grams has been constant. We will not pay 
make for the consideration of next year’s her all the tribute she deserves because the 
Board, and that is whether we might join indications are that she has only been prac- 
forces with the Regional Catalogue Group _ ticing this year for next! As to the Secretary- 
for their spring meeting. For two years now’ Treasurer I want to make a definite recom- 
their April date has collided with ours, with mendation that we stop working to death this 
the result that members have had to choose particular officer. By removing those duties 
between the two programs. If arrangements that have to do with dinner reservations from 
were made early in the year I think the kind the Secretary, to the Hospitality chairman we 
of program might be worked out that would will make for a more even delegation of 
appeal to our membership, inasmuch as we — work in both cases. | recommend this change. 
have very little discussion of technical mat- During the year we have had frequent Board 
ters at our meetings, yet we cannot any of meetings, to which your officers have paid 
us afford to eliminate them entirely from our _ strict attention, in fact they have been models 
perspective. in attendance. The same quality of response 

May we not look with pride on the recent that has been so noticeable in our general 
Special Libraries number of the Library meetings has been true of the Board meet- 
Journal as an accomplishment of the N. Y. ings. I take this to be a symptom of the ex- 
Association? Miss Weston, the new editor, cellent health of our Association. Perhaps 
has continued the Journal’s kind interest in this our Business Meeting of the year, may 


our affairs not only by coming to our meet- be.looked upon somewhat as the proper time 
ings, but also by wanting news of us and for annual physical examination, with which 
contributions from our membership. While practice I would be peculiarly in sympathy. 
this is no new policy, I comment upon it be- May I say that the patient has been under 
cause we regard it as important and ad- my rather constant supervision this year as 
vantageous—another demonstration of local to heart, pulse, mental fitness, et cetera—and 
activities that are national in effect. To those I pronounce you fit—body, mind and _ spirit. 
who do not find Library Club meetings in What more can a President say? 

any way related to Special Libraries affairs FLORENCE BRADLEY, 

I would say that this issue of the Journal all President. 
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A Short Bibliography of Classification 
1920-1929 


By Jessie L. Arms, University of Minnesota 
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Bacon, Corinne. Classification. Rev..ed. Chi- 
cago, A. L. A. 1925. 


Bliss, H. E. Organization of knowledge and 
the system of the sciences. N. Y., Holt, 
1929. 


Dewey, Melvil. Abridged decimal classification 
and relativ index. 4th ed. rev. Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y., Forest Press, 1929. 

Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification and 
relativ index. 12th ed. rev. and enl. under 
direction of Dorcas Fellows. Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y., Forest Press, 1927. 

Dewey, Melvil. Outline decimal classification 
and relativ index for libraries, clippings, 
notes, etc. Lake Placid Club, N. Y., Forest 
Press, 1921. 

Doo, Ding U. Book classification. Shanghai, 
China, Shanghai library association, 1925. 

Institut international de bibliographie, Brus- 
sels. Classification decimale universelle. 
Bruxelles, Institut international de_ bib- 
liographie, 1927-28. v. 1-2. 

Johnson, M. F. Manual of cataloging and 
classification for elementary school libraries. 
N. Y., Wilson, 1929. 

Mann, Margaret. Classification and cataloging 
of books. Chicago, A. L. A., 1928. 

Mann, Margaret. Introduction to cataloging 
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A.L. A., 1930. 

Merrill, W. S. Code for classifiers, principles 
governing the consistent placing of books ina 
system of classification. Chicago, A. L. A., 
1928. 


Mori, Kiyoshi. [Nihon jiushin bunrui ho] 
Nippon decimal classification. Osaka, F. 
Mamiya & Co., 1929. 

Mezdunarodnaja_ desjaticn 

Restov-Don, 


Morozov, F. 
klassifikacija knig. 3. izd. 
Sevkavkniga, 1927. 

Miiller, Hugo, ed. Behérdenbibliotheken. 
Berlin Gselliussche buchhandlung, 1925. 

Niemann, W. B. Das Dewey-system [Dezimal 
klassifikation] u. s. verwendbarkeit f. bib- 
liotheken u. literaturkarteien. Charlotten- 
burg, Keipert, 1927. (Wege zu technischen 
Biichern. 2.) 

Parker, H. W. Library classification and num- 
bering system. 3d ed. [Printed by J. J. 
Little and Ives Co.} 1926. 

Rusinov, N. V.  Desjaticnaja_klassifikacija 
dokumentov. 2. izd. Moskva, (N K R K I) 
1925. 

Santa Maria, S.  Exposicién de un sistema 
decimal carteconémico. (In Boletin de la 
Asociacién de bibliotecarios mexicanos, 1927. 
v. 1, p. 159-160, 169-172, 180-184, 193-196) 

Sayers, W. C. B._ Introduction to library 
classification; theoretical, historical and 
practical. 3d ed. rewritten. London, Graf- 
ton, 1929. 

Sayers, W. C. B. Manual of classification for 
librarians and_ bibliographers. London, 
Grafton, 1926. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Classification divi- 
sion. Classification. 

Classes A-Z. Washington, Government print- 
ing office, 1910-29. The 2d and 3d ed. of 
several classes have been published be- 
tween 1920-1929. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Classification divi- 
sion. Classification. Outline scheme of 
classes. Reprint of revision of 1920. Wash- 
ington, Government printing office, 1926. 

Vermaat, J. A. J. Code-decimal samengesteld 
op den grondslag van den decimalen index 
van Melvil Dewey en van den code van het 
Institut international debibliographie. Tegal, 
Gedrukt voor rekening van den schrijver 
bij J. D. De Boer, 1920-21. 

Vermaat, J. A. J. Alphabetisch-register. Tegal, 
Gedrukt bij J. D. De Boer, 1923. Van Hoe- 
sen, H. B. and Walter, F. K. Bibliography 
practical, enumerative, historical. An in- ~ 
troductory manual. N. Y., Scribner’s sons, 
1928. Classification, p. 152-160. 
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Wong, Y. W. Wong's system for the uniform 
classification of Chinese and foreign books. 
Shanghai, Commercial press, 1928. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
Architecture 


American institute of architects. Scientific 
research department. Standard construction 
classification. N. Y., A. I. A., 1927. 

Business 

Elliott, J. E. Business library classification, 
with index. Chicago, Indexers press, 1923. 

Rider, Fremont. A tentative decimal class- 
ification and system of subject headings for 
the literature of business. N. Y., Cumulative 
digest corporation, 1924. 

Engineering 

Tablicy desjaticnoj bibliografices koj klass- 
ifikacii. Inzenernoe iskusstvo [razdel 62] 
Moskva, Elektrotechnic. trest. Centr. Ra- 
jona, 1925. 

Landscape gardening 

Hubbard, H. V. Landscape architecture. Cam- 

bridge, Harvard university press, 1920. 
Law 

Fulpius, L. La classification decimale. Bref 
exposé du systéme. Son appliquation a 
la document juridique. Genéve, Eggimann, 
1926. 

Local history 

London. Guildhall Library. Classification of 
London literature based upon the collection 
in the Guildhall Library. [London] 1926. 

Ormerod, James. Classification and cataloging 
of local collections. (In Library world, 
Dec., 1926, Jan., 1927.) Reviewed in Li- 
brary journal, 1927. v. 52, p. 93-94, 207. 

Medicine 

Boston medical library. Medical classification. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. Boston, The library, 
1925. 

Museums 

Coleman, L. V. _ Classification for printed 
matter and notes on museum work. Wash- 
ington, 1927. (Publications of the American 
association of museums. new ser., no. 4.) 

Music 

McColvin, L. R. Music in public libraries. 
London, Grafton, 1924. Classification tables 
for music and musical literature, p. 45-48. 

Wallace, Ruth. The care and treatment of 
music in a library. Chicago, A. L. A., 1927. 
(A. L. A. Committee on cataloging. Con- 
tribution, no. 1.) Chapter I, Classification. 

Optics 

Pollard, A. F. C. The decimal bibliographical 
classification of the Institut international 
de bibliographie, partly translated for the 
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formation and use of a _ universal biblio- 
graphical repertory concerning optics, light, 
and cognate subjects. Cambridge, Univers- 
ity press, 1926. 
Petroleum 
Uren, L. C. Decimal classification for the filing 
of data pertaining to the petroleum and 


related industries. Cleveland, National 
petroleum news, 1928. 
Pharmacy 


Massachusetts college of pharmacy, Boston, 
Sheppard Library. System of classification 
for a pharmaceutical library, by Ethel J. 
Heath. 2d ed. Boston, The college, 1927. 

Philology 

U. S. Library of Congress. Classification divi- 
sion. Classification. Class P, P-PA: Philol- 
ogy, linguistic, classical philology, classical 
literature. Washington, Government print- 
ing office, 1928. 

Photography 

Clark, Walter. Development of the Brussels 
international classification of photography. 
(In Proceedings of the seventh International 
congress of photography. 1928. p. 530-551.) 

Physical training 

McCurdy, J. H. and Affleck, G. B. Classifiva- 
tion for a physical training library. Spring- 
field, Mass., American physical education as- 
sociation, 1922. 


Political science 

Anderson, William and Glidden, Mrs. S. 
(Hall). A system of classification for political 
science collections, with special reference to 
the needs of municipal and governmental 
research libraries. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota press, 1928. (Minnesota univ- 
ersity Bureau for research in government. 
Publication, no. 8.) 

Radio 

U.S. Bureau of standards. A decimal classifica- 
tion of radio subjects—an extension of the 
Dewey system. Washington, Government 
printing office, 1923. (Circular of the Bureau 
of standards, no. 138.) 

Religion 

New York, Union theological seminary. Li- 
brary. Classification of the Library of Union 
theological seminary, New York. N. Y., 
1924. 

Richardson, E, C. Subject headings in the- 
ology. A synthetic index to some recent 
systems of theological library classification. 
Printed as a mss. uned. Yardley, Pa., F. S. 
Cook & Son, 1929. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Classification divi- _ 
sion. Classification. Class B, pt. 2. BL-BX: 
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Religion. Washington, Government printing 
office, 1927. 


Wong, A. W. 294 Buddhism. A tentative 
classification of Buddhist scriptures based 
on Dewey decimal system. (In Library 
journal. 1927. v. 51, p. 1077.) 
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Science 
London. Science museum. Science library. 
Classification for works on pure and applied 
science in the Science library, the Science 
museum. 2d ed. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1921. (Gt. Brit. Board of education. 
List 140.) 


Personal Notes 


Emelia E. Bohne, Librarian of the 
Manitowoc Herald-News, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, because of ill health is forced to take several 
months’ rest. Miss Bohne plans to return to 
her duties the latter part of October when we 
hope she will have completely recovered. 


* * * 


Barbara Carden has been appointed librarian 
of Advertisers, Incorporated, at Detroit, 
Michigan, replacing Mrs. M. W. Barr, who 
recently resigned. 


* * * 


Ina Clement is resigning from the Municipal 
Reference Library, New York City, to go to 
Princeton University on September 1st, as 
librarian for the Collection in Municipal Gov- 
ernment and Public Administration. 


* * * 


Hazel Dean, formerly with the Syracuse 
University Library, is now connected with the 
cataloging department at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Cam- 
bridge. 


* * * 


Anne Prothero is reorganizing the library 
of the Universal Atlas Cement Company at 
Chicago. The company is now a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 


* * * 


Robert W. Desmond, assistant professor 
in the department of journalism in the Univ- 
ersity of Minnesota, and author of the book, 
“Newspaper Reference Libraries,” spent the 
month of August on a motor trip to the east, 
visiting newspaper libraries en route, at Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, Albany and Buffalo. At Boston 
he visited the libraries of the Boston Globe, 
the Christian Science Monitor, and the Boston 
Herald. He was entertained at luncheon, with 
Mrs. Desmond, by the Boston newspaper 
librarians at the venerable Durgin Park 
restaurant in the market district. He also 


visited the General Office at Providence and 
was entertained by the Secretary and the 
Editor. 


* * * 


Willard E. Keyes of Boston, for a number 
of years connected with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Youth’s Companion, and for five 
years librarian of the Boston Herald, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


* * * 


Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian of the Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, underwent two major 
operations in July, at the Jefferson Hospital 
in Philadelphia. Both were eminently success- 
ful, and Mr. Kwapil is now recuperating at his 
home in Rutledge. 


* * * 


Professor John A. Lapp of the Department 
of Social Science, Marquette University, is 
conducting a series of lectures at the University 
of Wisconsin, University Extension Division, 
on ‘Social Problems of the Present Day.” 
Dr. Lapp addressed the S. L. A. at its Washing- 
ton conference in 1928 and still maintains an 
active interest in the Association. 


* * * 


It is with regret that we record the death of 
Miss Alice L. Rose in New York City on June 
6, after an illness of several months. Miss Rose 
was active in the affairs of the New York 
Special Libraries Association from 1917 to 
1922, when she was librarian of the National 
City Financial Library. As one of the first 
bank librarians in downtown New York, she 
will be remembered for her pioneer work and 
leadership in the Financial Group. 


* * * 


Minnie White Taylor, Librarian of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, was a 
speaker at the Sixth National Shade Tree 
Conference at Cleveland on August 28th. 
Miss Taylor’s subject was ‘‘The Tree Workers’ 
Library.” 
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Events and Publications 
Rebecca B. Rankin, Department Editor 


The Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, is now located in 
its beautiful new building. The library, of 
which Miss Geraldine Hammer is librarian, 
is occupying two rooms, a reading room and a 
librarian’s office. 

~ * * 

The Library of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Miss M. Alice Mat- 
thews, Librarian, has recently issued Reading 
List No. 28, entitled ‘‘The Permanent Court 
of International Justice and the Relation of 
the United States to the Court.’’ Copies of this 
publication may be obtained from the library 
at 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


The officials of the Associated Telegraph 
and Telephone Company have recently estab- 
lished a library at their offices, 100 West Mon- 
roe Street, Street, Chicago, and Miss Florence 
Carr has become the librarian. The new 
library was installed through the efforts of 
Miss Mildred A. Burke, Librarian of the 
Chicago Tribune and Past-President of the 
Illinois Chapter. 

* * . 

The Bureau of Research and Education of 
the Advertising Federation of America has 
begun the publication of a series of bulletins 
entitled ‘‘Books for the Advertising Man.” 
Bulletin No. 1 lists twenty-seven volumes on 
advertising and selling issued during the year 
1929. Bulletin No. 2 reviews extensively 
nine recent books on advertising. The sub- 
scription rate for these bulletins is $5.00 a year. 

* * * 

The staff of the Reference Department of 
the Queens Borough Public Library has com- 
piled from the Union List of Serials a list of 
those titles noted as ‘‘Complete Sets Generally 
Found in Large Libraries.”’” Any library may 
obtain a copy of this compilation upon ap- 
plication to Miss Margaret S. Green, Reference 
Library, the Queens Borough Public Library, 
89-14 Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y. 

~ ~ * 

The library of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., has again issued a Semi- 
annual Review and Unemployment Benefits 
Bibliography. This bibliography on Un- 
employment Benefits brings up to date the 
chronological bibliography on this subject 
published in 1928. Copies of both bibliographies 


may be obtained by anyone interested by 
applying to Miss Linda H. Morley, Librarian, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

* *” * 


The Building Supply News for August 8th 
features the Home Lovers’ Library maintained 
by the Allen Lumber Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
The article is well illustrated and the library 
is also given prominence on the cover of the 
magazine by attractive illustrations showing 
the interior. The library is in charge of Miss 
Clara Titus and has grown in_ popularity, 
largely due to its public appeal. Its existence 
has stimulated business for the company, 
both in quality and in volume. 


* * * 


Recent changes in the reparation activities 
have created a valuable library of several 
thousand volumes in the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, Switzerland. The vol- 
umes were in most part received from the 
Agent General’s Office at Berlin and the office 
of the Reparation Commission. The librarian 
is M. Bourgeois, a Frenchman, who was 
formerly with the Agent General at Berlin. 
The library subscribes to a great many finan- 
cial and economic journals and keeps in touch 
with international affairs. 


* * * 


The American Petroleum Institute has 
recently published a Bibliography on Sulfur 
Compounds in Petroleum by Dr. Parry 
Borgstrom, Naval Research Laboratory, Ana- 
costia, D. C., Dr. R. W. Bost, Professor of 
Chemistry at University of North Carolina, 
and Mr. D. F. Brown, Librarian of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J. The bibliography consists of 250 to 300 
pages and contains nearly 4,000 literature and 
patent references to sulfur compounds which 
may occur in petroleum, and to their properties, 
uses, and methods of removal from petroleum 
products. No attempt has been made to in- 
clude references to sulfur compounds contain- 
ing nitrogen, sulfur dyes, or biological sulfur 
compounds, especially where monographs are 
already available. The price of the publication 
is $4.00. 

The Institute has also published the third 
edition of ‘Petroleum Facts and Figures,” 
the price of which is $2.00. 
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Every Library 
Every Industry will 


have need to 
consult this new 
dictionary— 


HACKH’S 
Chemical 


Dictionary 


€ Over 33,000 Words. 


{ All branches of Chemistry, 
Astrophysics, Mining, Geol- 
ogy, and related fields. 


€ Pronunciation given in simple 
English phonetics. 


€ Over 100 tables and many 
original charts. 


{ 232 Illustrations. 


{€ Handsome Fabrikoid bind- 
ings, $10.00. 


Journal of the American Chemical 
Society: ‘‘Both the author and the pub- 
lishers deserve the thanks of all chemists, 
the former for the vast amount of time 
and effort he has given to the compila- 
tion, and the latter for their understand- 
ing of the need that existed for such a 
volume in the face of general pessimism 
on the part of most publishers... .It is 
vastly superior to any other chemical 
dictionary in English and becomes at 
once a necessary part of the working 
library of every active chemist.”’ 


Established 1843 


P. BLAKINSTON’S SON & CO. 


INC. 
Publishers. 1012 Walnut St. 
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The Principles of 
Psychophysiology 
VOLUME II—SENSATION 
By 


LEONARD T. TROLAND, S. B., 
A. M., Ph. D. 

The second volume of this 
series makes available a_ re- 
markably complete account 
of the subject of Sensation. 
432 Pages Cloth 5%x8% Illustrated $4.00 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


Scientific Publishers Since 1848 
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IN RESPONSE TO 

THE EVER RECURRING QUESTION 
‘‘where can I find a list of societies interested in science . . in chemistry . . 
..in paper . . in zoology ..in engineering . . in ceramics .. in medicine . .”’ 





The Research Information Service 
presents the 2nd edition of 


HANDBOOK OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL SOCIETIES 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
352 pages 
LISTING 
884 societies . . indexed under more than 250 subjects . . giving addresses 
. secretaries . . research funds . . medals . . number of members 
- meetings . . publications 


$3.00, paper; $3.50, bound 


AVAILABLE FROM PUBLICATIONS OFFICE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
B and 21st Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















Three Vacancies in Library Positions 


A Technical Library of importance. Requirements: Knowledge of 
French, German and Chemistry. B.S. Degree. 


A Research Library in the steel industry affiliated with a new 
laboratory. 


An Assistant’s position in memorial library linked with steel industry. 
Write General Office, Special Libraries Association for particulars. 
Specify position desired. 
11 NISBET STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS Chemical, Medical and 
WANTED SUPPLIED Scientific Research 
For good For positions 


positions in anywhere PE RIODICALS 


all parts of This service Complete sets, volumes and odd copies 
the country is free 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Write immediately to Dept. C 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY B. LOGIN & SON 
29 East 21st St. NEW YORK 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 



































Please patronize our Advertisers 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 
LIST OF MEMBERS 


Corrected to May 1, 1930 
Institutional, Active and Asso- 


ciate Members 


Subscribers to Special Libraries 
Alphabetically arranged 


Officers for 1930-31 


Local Associations and Chap- 
ters, Groups, Past Officers 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
Special price to members— 
Fifty Cents 


1) NISBET STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














TO THE LIBRARIANS. 


Complete Stock of recent 
Literature in all branches of 
Science, Theoretical, Techni- 


cal and Applied. 


Large assortment of out of 
print books and ‘ack number 
periodicals. 


Prompt Service. 


INDUSTRIAL BOOK CO., Inc. 
280 Broadway New York 



































LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 
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pies 


ials, also 











A post card 
will bring you 
Our Catalog and Price List of Supplies and Mending Mater- 


a booklet entitled BOOK-MENDING: some 
- - - - short cuts and Labor Saving Devices- - - - 


THE H.R. HUNTTING Co. , Springfield, Mass. 


TOOLS & 
MATERIALS 












































GRADUATE of Columbia University 
and of the University of Illinois Libra- 
ry School, who has had a course in 
Public Documents and public library 
experience desires a position 
where this training would be valuable. 


Address 
S. 2 SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
I] Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 











SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Recent Publication 








Descriptive List for Use in Acquir- 
ing and Discarding United States 
Government Periodical Mimeo- 
graphed Statements........... $1.75 


Compiled by Bibliographical Committee 
of Financial Group. 
Order from 


Special Libraries Association - - General Office 
I] Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 
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SCRIBNER’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
for Younger Readers 
are CLASSICS 
of book- 


makin “_ 
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THEIR BINDINGS~—IN INTERLAKEN BLACK CLOTH 
REFLECT THE PRESTIGE OF THEIR FAMOUS ILI.USTRATORS 


In bookstores and libraries, the artists naturally called tor a bind- 


famous Scribner Illustrated Classics ing material of surpassing beauty; 





are always a center of attraction 
for young people! Chosen from the 
world’s lasting literature, they are 


illustrated by artists of international 


renown—among them N.C. Wyeth, 
Arthur Rackham, Maxfield 
Parrish, Jessie Willcox Smith 


The superb work of these great 


and just as naturally, Charles 
Scribner's Sons chose an Interlaken 
black vellum -finished cloth. 

There are now over thirty books 
in the series, with additions being 
made each year. The latest, like 
all its predecessors, Is garbed in 


Interlaken. 


“Excellent make-up, good binding, large type, wide 
margins.” —American Library Association Booklist. 


INTERLAKEN 


Made by INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I.—Sales Office, 18 Thomas St., N. Y. 





BOOK 
CLOTHS 





